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CHAPTER V. 

MARCUS RECEIVES CONSOLATION. 

mOM DAGNELL turned the handle of the 
-^ door and entered the aparfcmeut, which 
had been especially devoted to the use of 
his elder brother. Here Marcus, when suffer- 
ing from headache, or disposed to escape from 
the frivolities of the drawing-room, or the com- 
plaints of his mother, would take refuge, and 
be seen no more by mortal eye. And here Mar- 
cus Dagnell was sitting with the window thrown 
up, and the cool summer air coming in across 
the park-land to him. There were two wax 
candles burning in the room and flickering in 
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4 COWARD CONSCIENCE. 

the draught, which Marcus was facing with 
bare throat, and in a manner totally opposed to 
his usual precautionary method. There was an 
open letter on the table, and Tom, after he had 
closed the door behind him, guessed that the 
bad news had reached his brother first. 

*' That is from Fanny," he said. 

" Yes — take a seat, Tom," answered Marcus^ 
" I have some news for you." 

" Spare yourself, old boy, I know every- 
thing." 

*' I don't really see how " 

" I have met Fanny and her husband on the 
sands this evening." 

'^ Oh I you have," said Marcus, after a slight 
pause. " Are they quite well ?" 

" Quite well." 

'•That's all right;" and then Marcus was 
silent, and content to stare at his brother, and 
watch his preparations for finding a chair, and 
drawing it towards him. 

**I thought it was my task to break the 
news to you," said Tom, **as this letter had 
not reached Broadlands, I fancied." 
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MARCUS RECEIVES CONSOLATION. 5 

*' It came this morning," said Marcus^ coolly. 

"You have known it all day, then 1" 
Yes, all day," answered Marcns. 
By Jove I I envy you your powers of self- 
command," exclaimed his brother. " Why, you 
are a stoic, Marcus ! I was coming to console 
you — to say all this was for the best, and that 
it is lucky you have discovered Fanny does not 
care for you before marriage instead of after- 
wards." 

"Tha-anks, Tom," responded Marcus, with 
his old drawl. " All that sort of thing is the 
usual kind of consolation, I suppose. It don't 
do any good, but one seems to expect it. Will 
you have a cigar ?" 

" Not to-night." 

" I don't mind the smoke, and you are seldom 
without a cigar in your mouth at this time of 
night, are you 1" 

" I would rather not smoke," answered Tom. 

" As you please." 

Marcus relapsed into silence again, and fixed 
bis gaze upon the opposite wall. Tom thought 
be was looking pale, and that there was an 
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extra degree of grimness on his countenance ; 
but, Marcus being always pale and grim, it 
was difficult to note any material change in 
him. 

"Why did you not tell me this to-day ?"^ 
asked Tom. 

'* I thought I would leave it till the morning/^ 
was the reply. ** There is no occasion for a 
fuss." 

"She is not worth making a fuss about/'^ 
cried Tom, indignantly. 

" She is a deuced fine girl," was his brother's 
comment, "and would have suited me exactly.^ 
I wonder what she saw in the other fellow^ 
Tom r 

" * Fifty thou. I' as her father calls it." 

"Not she," replied Marcus; "she was not 
thinking of money — that is not Fanny's style at 
all." 

" Perhaps it was the style of the man." 

"Can't say^ really," and Marcus looked 
ahead of him, as if some hidden reason might 
be inscribed amongst the scrolls of his flock 
wall-paper. 
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*• You are well quit of your bargain, Marcus. 
Such a woman would never have made you 
happy/' said Tom. " It has always struck me 
how unsuited you were for each other." 

Marcus's gaze wandered again from the wall- 
paper to his brother's sympathetic face. 

*^ I don't see why that should strike you,'* 
said Marcus. "All matches are deuced odd, 
with the wrong ones coming together instead 
of the right. Sir John and our mother, for in- 
stance — you and Ursula — and everybody all 
round." 

This was a long speech for Marcus, and out 
of his usual way. Tom felt disposed to wince, 
but he replied calmly — 

" There are some odd couples in the world, 
certainly." 

"By gad I there are,'' assented the elder 
brother. He picked up Fanny's letter and 
passed it over to his brother. 

" Would you like to read it?" 

" No ; I should not," replied Tom. 

" Why ?" 

" I can make a fair guess at its contents. I 
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know what such a spasmodic sentimentalist 
would say," was Tom's answer. 

*' Very likely. You are a clever fellow, Tom, 
and used to this sort of thing. I am a bit of 
a muff," said Marcus, taking back his letter 
and putting it in the breast-pocket of his 
coat. 

'* Fanny wishes to see you to-morrow. Is 
that expressed in the missive?" 
" Yes ; oh, yes." 

** I should not go, if I were you." 
" I have not the slightest intention of going," 
Marcus drawled forth. " She mentions half- 
past nine in the morning, and a fellow cannot 
get down to breakfast comfortably by that 

time. Besides " 

'' Well r 

*^ Besides, I don't want to see her — much," he 
concluded, gulping something down in his 
throat. "Upon my soul I don't, Tom, ever 
any more I" 

He clapped his thin white hands suddenly to 
his eyes, as if fearful of some sign of human 
weakness there of which he was ashamed. 
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and Tom laid his own strong hand upon his 
shoulder. 

" Courage, Marcus ; you are not the man to 
give way.'' 

" It was a deuced shabby trick, Tom, wasn't 
it?" he murmured. 

''Yes, but it is not worth grieving at." 

*^I'm not going to grieve," said Marcus^ 
lowering his hands again ; " I shall get over 
this about twenty minutes past ten. If I think 
of it any later I shan't have any sleep, and I'm 
an awful Guy Fawkes after a bad night's rest. 
I wish you would have a cigar," he said, push- 
ing his case towards Tom again. " You don't 
€eem the same man without one. It fidgets me, 
and I'm afraid of what you're going to say 
oext." 

Tom took a cigar, and lighted it at this second 
invitation. 

" I'm not going to say anything more," said 
Tom. "I have congratulated you on your 
iucky escape, and there's an end of it." 

'^ I answered her letter — she'll get it to-mor- 
row morning," observed Marcus. "I said I 
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thought it was an escape for us both — just your 
idea, you see." 

" Bravo !" 

" I did not send my compliments to Slither- 
wick," said Marcus. " I daresay he will feel a 
little hurt, but I couldn't do it I" 

" In the old days you would have challenged 
him, and shot him through his sneaking carcase." 

** Yes, or got shot myself," added Marcus^ 
^' but I don't think Fanny is worth dying for,, 
just at present, or killing anybody else for- 

« 

Besides, Slitherwick will make her a very good 
husband, and she will be very comfortable,, 
and " 

" And you should be the happiest of the three 
of them," concluded Tom. 

"I don't feel what you call jolly, just at 
present — it's come at me with such a left-hand- 
ed slap, Tom," said Marcus, "but still I am 
philosopher enough to know she wouldn't have 
been happy with me. She would have had that 
Slitherwick — beastly name, Slitherwick, isn't it T 
— always on her mind, as the fellow she did care 
for." 
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" Yes, Marcus, that's it." 

"Perhaps it will be a good lesson to you,. 
Tom," said Marcus, slowly. 

Tom took his cigar from his mouth, and 
stared almost with horror at his brother. Had 
this unlooked-for crisis in the career of Marcu& 
Dagnell affected far more lives than his, and 
was the tnlth approaching at double-quick time, 
in consequence? He had been blind to the 
truth until to-night, perhaps wilfully blind ; a 
child shutting its eyes to the facts which were 
there. 

'* What lesson do you mean ?" he inquired. 

" I don't mean much," answered Marcus. ** It 
has not been my business, and I never cared for 
other peoples'. But does not Ursula's position 
put you in mind of my own f " 

"Not at all,'' was the sharp reply. "Why 
should it V 

" You don't care for her — you can't like her 
much. I don't know anybody who could, with 
her bad tempers. You " 

" It's all a fool's mistake," cried Tom, angrily. 
" Ursula is one of the best women in the world* 
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We should have been beggars long ago, had 
fihe not out of pure love for us all sunk every 
penny of her money to save ah ungrateful lot 
from ruin." 

" We're an ungrateful lot — ^yes," said Marcus, 
"and yet you are going to marry her out of 
gratitude — that's it." 

"Why not out of lover 

" Because it seems to me you love the other 
girl," replied Marcus, thoughtfully ; " and if you 
can tell Ursula so, just as Fanny has told me, 
so much the better, and the sooner the better, 
too. I don't think I would make a bolt of it, 
you know, as Slitherwick and Fanny did, 
for that's damned shabby; but I would tell 
Ursula." 

"I have told Ursula I love her," answered 
Tom. " Do you think I am going to break her 
heart? Is that like me?" 

" Don't worry me," pleaded the elder brother. 
** I don't mind what you do. I have only just 
mentioned my own idea, that's all. Very likely 
I am wrong. I often am, and, if you are going 
to make a fuss over this, don't make it here, 
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there's a good fellow. My head will not stand 
that kind of thing to-night." 

** I beg pardon, Marcus,'^ said Tom, " I'm in a 
noisy mood, and you have astonished me a little* 
But why you should think that, having pledged 

my solemn faith to one, I could Marcus," he 

exclaimed, "I shall marry Ursula, and very 
shortly. You will see that for yourself. I don't 
break my word like these Olivers." 

" All right. Shut the door, Tom, if you are 
going, and thank you for dropping in to cheer 
me up a bit." 

*'Don^t mention it," said Tom, somewhat 
gruffly. 

" It is the right sort of thing to marry the 
one you care most for," added Marcus ; " that's 
my consolation — that's yours. Don't forget to 
shut the door behind you. Good night." 

Tom went away, and, when the door wa& 
closed, Marcus took from his pocket Fanny's- 
letter, and read it very attentively once more. 
That was his own business at least, and it was- 
not easy to shake it from his mind. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

LADY DAGNELL'S OPINIONS. 

rpOM went downstairs to the drawing-room, 

**■ after a moment's hesitation in the corridor, 
^s if half disposed to see his father, or seek the 
repose and peace of his own apartment. He 
had a great deal to reflect upon, but he did not 
care for more reflection ; he preferred action to 
thought, the impulse of the moment to the cool 
deliberation of the night. There had been a 
great deal to disturb him that evening, and he 
was scarcely his usual self. To think that Mar- 
cus's little love-afiair should have unsettled him 
completely, given him new thoughts, and put 
such extraordinary ideas, too, into poor Marcus's 
'Confused brain I 
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Tn the drawing-room he found his mother and 
Violet Hilderbrandt. Ursula had withdrawn to 
t)reak the news to Sir John, and to console him, 
if there should arise any necessity for consola- 
tion, and Lady Dagnell had received all the 
information from our heroine. The ill-news 
had flown apace throughout the establishment ; 
the domestics, by that rapid method for the 
dissemination of details which is known only 
io themselves, were already discussing the 
position in the servants' hall; it would be 
known half over Sussex before to-morrow's 
6undown. 

Lady Dagnell was excited by the incident 
which had removed her for a while from her 
own peculiar sphere of self, and given her fresh 
thoughts. 

" To think, Thomas, that Fanny should have 
acted in so unladylike a fashion 1" she exclaim- 
ed, as her son entered — " quite indelicate, wholly 
unnecessary, and altogether inexcusable." 

" Violet has told you ?" said Tom. 

It was no longer Miss Hilderbrandt with any 
of the Uagnells ; the family had claimed her, 
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and all formality of address had been discarded 
in these latter days. 

** You will not scold me for being so ready 
with bad tidings/' said Violet to him. " It 
was Ursula's wish that I should tell Lady 
Dagnell." 

" Marcus will be obliged by your saving hira 
the trouble," replied Tom. "As for the tidings, 
why do you call them bad ? I have been con- 
gratulating my brother on his good luck." 

"I don't often agree with you," said the 
mother, *' but I think you are right for once. 
He is well rid of this Oliver connection, and 
Fanny was not worthy of becoming a Dagnell, 
and a daughter of mine. In a monetary point 
of view it was what vulgar people might term 
^ a good catch,' but I am not distressed at the 
result. There was no blood in the Olivers, and 
no good breeding, which is next to blood — 
sometimes before it, although I prefer blood 
myself." 

" Is this Lady Dagnell, or Lady Macbeth 
talking so murderously ?" inquired Tom, with a 
laugh, in which neither of his listeners joined. 
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The effort to add a lightness to the proceed-* 
iugs was a terrible failure at that time. It was 
no laughing matter to the mother for a Dagnell 
to be treated so unfairly as Marcus had been, 
and, though a woman of many faults and fail- 
ings, still she was a mother in her little way. 

" Don't be frivolous, Thomas, there is nothing 
to laugh at that I can perceive," was Lady 
DagnelFs icy remark, "and I am sure Violet is 
not in, the mood for jesting either. She has 
felt this very much, very acutely, I may say, 
and has been dreadfully dull all the evening. 
She has not amused me in the least ; she has 
not touched the piano ; she has talked of nothing 
but Marcus." 

Tom looked towards Violet. Yes, she was 
very pale, and there was a sadness in her face 
that reminded him of the Birmingham days, when 
friends were scarce and life was full of pit-falls. 
Why should she be distressed at this so much ? 
In what way did it affect her! For what rea- 
son was she — no matter how gentle, amiable 
and sensitive — to take this to heart almost as 
if it were a trouble of her own ? Surely impos- 

voL. ni. c 
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siblel — and yet he was almost certain there 
Lad been tears shed over it, or over something 
to which this had given rise. It was the old 
face of doubt and distress which had awakened 
his sympathy before the mystery of her life had 
been revealed to him. Revealed I — after all, 
what did he know of it? and of her thoughts, 
how many? 

Violet became aware of Tom DagnelFs close 
survey of her, and the red colour flickered 
to her cheeks. 

" I — I thought this might be a trouble," she 
stammered forth, " to Marcus, to Lady Dagnell, 
even to you, his brother. But I am not sure 
now. It is as well they should not have been 
married, perhaps." 

" Perhaps 1" exclaimed Tom, with more force 
of expression than he had intended, or was 
aware of — with more surprise even, though 
there was little to astonish him in what Violet 
had said, which sounded like a far-away echo of 
his own words to Marcus. 

" I have been thinking of Ursula's opinion," 
explained Violet, " and," she added, " I have 
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. been disturbed by it. Miss Oliver should have 
kept her word at any cost, Ursula thought. It 
was a contract solemnly entered into between 
her and your brother — it had been ratified by 
her family and yours — it was very dishonour* 
able for her, as it would have been for him, to 
turn away at the eleventh hour. I see all this 
with Ursula very plainly." 

" That is Ursula's view of it, then ?" asked 
Tom. 

"Yes.^' 

"And yet it may be for the best that they 
have parted, you think?" continued Tom. 

There was a strange appealing glance to- 
wards him, but he did not heed it, or in all 
respects comprehend it. He was only anxious 
to know what Violet Hilderbrandt thought in 
her own heart of all that they had heard that 
day, and when she remained silent, he repeated, 
almost mercilessly, his question. 

** Yes, I think so," Violet replied at last. 
" There could have been no happiness to them 
— everything would have been so false, and 
misery would have followed very quickly." 

C2 
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" Yes, partly," said Tom, " but they had de- 
cided to share their lives together — ^they were 
not boy and girl — and one of them, at least, 
might have been always happy in ignorance of 
the truth." 

'^I do not believe in happy ignorance,'* 
affirmed Lady Dagnell. "There would have 
been a discovery — possibly a more discreditable 
elopement than this — and all kinds of dreadful 
scandal afterwards. I am very glad Miss Oliver 
has settled it in thiH fashion, so far as I am con- 
cerned, though why she couldn't have told 
Marcus when he was at Birmingham, or havo 
got rid of this Mr. Slitherwick when he first 
became attentive, I cannot comprehend. But 
to go on with the two of them — till the very last 
— it's absolutely disgraceful, when one comes to 
think of it." 

*• Yes," said Tom, moodily, " there's not much 
excuse for Fanny Oliver, poor girl." 

"Poor girl, indeed I" cried his mother. **I 
don't see anything to pity in her, Thomas. I 
wonder what Sir John thinks of it. If I 
thought he would not upset me with bad Ian- 
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guage, I would go upstairs and talk to him.*' 

"Ay, do, mother," said Tom, "and Ursula 
can join us for a while," 

"Ursula has been out all the evening with 
you," said Lady Dagnell, " and cannot neglect 
her uncle any more. She must not allow selfish 
thoughts to interfere with her duty. Besides, 
Vm not going to be shut up alone with Sir John 
in one of his terrible tempers." 

" There's Mrs. Coombes.'' 

*' Sir John is not afraid of Mrs. Coombes," re- 
plied Lady Dagnell. " When you and Ursula 
were at Birmingham he flung his broth-basin at 
her ; she has no power to restrain his violence. 
Ursula has." 

" But he is not violent to-night," said Tom. 
" He may be sorry — he thought this so good a 
match for Marcus — he ^" 

" My dear son, don't run on like that ; it dis- 
tresses me," implored Lady Dagnell. " I have 
not made up my mind to visit Sir John, Why 
don't you go yourself, if you are anxious about 
your father this evening V 

"I don't wish to talk of this to him," was 
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Tom's measured reply. " I am tired of the sub- 
ject." 

" Where's Marcus ?" asked his mother* 

"I would not disturb him," Tom replied ; " he 
has gone to his own room, out of our way." 

" I think ril see Sir John for a few minutes,"^ 
Lady Dagnell said. "Ring for my maid to 
assist me up the stairs. If I don't return again, 
good night to you both." 

" Pray lean upon my arm," said Violet. " Let 
me accompany " 

**No, thank you, my dear," replied Lady 
Dagnell, quite graciously. '* You will stay and 
keep my son company. He must not be quite 
alone in this house to-night, he is not himself, I 
see. All this has upset you very much, Thomas. 
I don't know why. I can't attempt to guess 
why, but it has. Try to be more cheerful 
to-morrow, please. The establishment is dis- 
mal enough without your adding to the gloom 
which weighs me down so shockingly. Good 
night." 

The maid entered the room, and Lady Dagnell 
took her arm and departed on her strange quest. 
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as Tom innocently imagined. But Lady Dag- 
uell was as eccentric as the rest of the family, 
as changeable in her moods, and as seriously 
unsettled. She went straight to her room with- 
out a second thought of her lord and master, or 
of the eJBFect upon his mind which Fanny's 
secret marriage might have had. A suspicious 
person would have fancied that Lady Dag- 
nell had invented an excuse to leave these 
young folk together, was anxious even that 
they should be together for reasons best known 
to herself. 

Had he followed her ladyship to her own 

boudoir, he would have been confirmed in his 

, suspicions — ^he would have been startled even at 

the degree, of intimacy existing between Lady 

Dagnell and her maid. 

"Here's your cordial, my lady," was the 
maid's remark, "it's a leetle stronger than 
usual, but you're rather sad to-night." 

Lady Dagnell took her cordial almost greedily, 
and disposed of it forthwith. There was a 
strong aroma of brandy in the room during the 
process. 
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" You haven't seen Miss Dagnell anywhere ?" 
asked the mistress. 

"No, my lady. She's boxed up with Sir 
John, and quite safe." 

" That's well/' said Lady Dagnell, spitefully. 
'* Little does she think I have left the two of 
them together. Potter, I would rather anyone 
should have my son than Miss Ursula — ^you know 
I hate her, Potter, don't you?" 

" Yes, my lady, I have heard you say so be- 
fore." 

'* She rules the house as if it were her 
own ; she weakens my authority, and pays no 
respect to it ; she frightens me as to what she 
will be as my son's wife," muttered Lady Dag- 
nell. " She — Potter, do you think a little more 
support would do me any harm to-night, I am 
very weak and low V 

" Lor' bless your ladyship, no 1" 

^' Half a glass more, then. This has been a 
trying day for me." 
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CHAPTER VIL 



THE TWO TOGETHER. 



TjlRIENDS as they were, brother and sister as 
•*• to all appearances Tom Dagnell and Violet 
had become, it was a moment of embarrassment 
to both of them when Lady Dagnell and her 
maid had withdrawn, and they were together in 
the drawing-room. What was at the heart of 
each, each knew, and why it throbbed thus 
painfully with the sense of being alone together 
— with the fear of what words might escape to 
alter every thought of theirs from that night 
forth. 

A memorable night — a crisis unduly precipi- 
tated by Fanny Oliver's romance, which was 
the lighting of the train, despite all eflForts to go 
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on blindfolded to the end, along the path of 
insecurity. 

If Lady Dagnell bore malice in her heart for 
the past contempt, past slights of Ursula, she 
had well calculated the hour of her revenge upon 
her. 

Violet had remained standing after Lady 
Dagnell had withdrawn ; she was anxious to 
escape; there was a new timidity upon her 
which was very striking. 

"Will you not sit down again 1'* Tom 
asked. 

" I — I think 1 will bid you good night," was 
the answer. " It is getting late.*' 

" My mother's wishes were that you should 
keep me company, Violet," he said, in a low voice. 

^< But " 

"And I want to speak to you for a little 
while longer. Don't go yet." 

"To speak to me?" she repeated, nervously. 
" Is there any ^" 

" About Marcus, that's all," he added, quickly; 
"for this brother, and this brother's position, 
trouble me.'' 
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Violet sat down thus adjured— and thus re- 
assured. But it was a dangerous topic, and led 
on to danger. 

"The whole thing haunts me, Violet/' said 
Tom, restlessly ; " it is on my conscience as if I 
were not acting well, and knew not how to act 
— as if I were a coward 1" 

Violet half rose in her chair, alarmed by this- 
sudden outburst, but at his imploring gestures 
she resumed her seat. 

" Only to speak of Marcus, understand, and 
how he troubles mel" he entreated. "You 
think it is best that he and Fanny are apart?'' 

" It must surely be for the best." 

" But what is your opinion t" 

" I don't know," confessed Violet ; " it should 
be for the best that those who — who do not 
love each other, should go their separate ways^ 
but I — I don't know. There are so many rea- 
sons for so many lives, and I have not thought 
of this." 

'* Ursula thinks to the contrary," said Tom. 
" Once a promise, even to the risk of one's soul^ 
should be always a promise to be faithfully 
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performed. She has said as much as that to 
youf 

«* She has/' 

" Well, is she right or not V 

" I would not answer hastily to such a ques- 
tion. I should want time to think it out for 
myself/' was the guarded answer. 

"With Marcus and Fanny — one cold and 
phlegmatic, and the other frivolous and shallow 
— it matters not much either way/' said Tom, 
*'' and disturbs not the argument. But if Marcus 
had been a man of one idea, and that idea his 
love for Fanny Oliver — if he had built the whole 
happiness of his life upon her promise, and felt 
he might die if she were to break her word with 
him, what then? Would it not be more hon- 
ourable and merciful to keep her word — would 
fihe not be happy in time, knowing her conduct 
had been strictly honourable towards him ?" 

** It is possible," murmured Violet ; " it is 
probable." 

" You would commend her as a heroine I" he 
asked. 

" Yes, I would," was the quick answer. 
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** Because she would give up her own happi- 
ness — her love for some one else, you see, to 
save one poor heart from breaking. And that 
is heroic. We read a great deal of this sort of 
thing — in books!" Tom added, bitterly, **andwe 
should take our example from such goodly teach- 
ing. But in real life — it's a hard task." 

" Marcus will not take this seriously to heart, 
you have said," answered Violet, " and so what 
does it matter I I — I will go to my room," she 
added, rising again, pale and afraid of him ; and 
this time he made no eiBFort to arrest her pro- 
gress. He rose with her and said, 

" I am not thinking of Marcus. I was " 

" No, no ; don't tell me.'' 

"I am thinking of Ursula — of myself; and 
how foolish I have been 1" 

"No, no; I will not hear it," cried Violet, 
hastening towards the door. " You are treach- 
erous to Ursula. Don't tell me any more ; try 
to love her as you promised. She is already 
most unhappy 1" 

"Has she said so?" he asked. "Has she 
owned it?" 
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«Yes.'' 

" To-night r 

" Yes, to-night." 

"Before you reached home this evening t" 
was his next eager question. 

'* Yes," answered Violet for the third time. 

*' She should have told me this, not you/' cried 
Tom, following her to the door and reaching 
it before her. "She has not been fair with 
you." 

"No matter, Tom," she answered, "I am 
going away to-morrow. God forbid I should 
stay here any longer !" 

" Going away 1 Where 1" 

"I do not know. But I am going away,^' 
€he answered, helplessly. 

" At her command, — at her orders ?" 

" At my own wish," was the reply. " 1 am 
only anxious to go, to prove " 

She stopped, and Tom said^ in a deep voice, 

"Well!" 

'^ No ; what is the use of it ? Let me pass, 
please ; don't stand in my way like an enemy 1" 
fihe cried, more angrily. 
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Tom stepped aside, but as she made a move- 
ment to pass him hie held her lightly by the 
wrist. 

"Does Ursula distrust you, Violet?" he 
asked, in a hoarse voice, " is she jealous f 

" I — I fear she is.*' 

"You must go away, then," said Tom, 
sorrowfully. "And if I had never seen you, 
mine would have been a happier and a better 
life !" 

" Oh ! don't say that," cried Violet. 

" Ursula is quite right to part ns, for — I love 
you, Violet 1 I can't help it now — I have been 
fool enough to deceive myself, and like a fool I 
am punished. But I love you," he replied, 
" and you may as well know the whole truth, 
and despise me for once and all." 

" Why should I despise you ?" 

" I have broken my word. I have asked the 
woman I canH love to marry me, and I have 
turned to you as the only woman who can save 
me. 

"Don't say any more, for Heaven's sake, 
Tom, not another word," and Violet put her 
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hands to her ears, as if to shut all sound from 
them. " Think of poor Ursula !" 

" You are going away, and I shall be alone 
here I So I speak out, lest there be an error or 
mistake between us. If you had only loved me, 
I would have gone to Ursula, and begged her 
to consider what was best. I would have 
knelt to her to set me free — I would have im- 
plored her to remember how she was noble and 
unselfish for my old father's sake, and how it 
would be a greater mercy to give me back my 
promise." 

" She loves you — loves you madly, and like a 
madwoman," cried Violet. " You must think of 
her — not me. Good-bye." 

*' Why, you are crying !" 

" Let me pass. Oh, how cruel you are I" 

"Go now," said Tom; "God bless you, 
Violet, In the morning I will see you again ; I 
shall be stronger then," he added, seeing the 
look of fear upon her face ; " I shall be my old 
self. You will not have any occasion to be 
afraid of me." 

**I was never afraid of you," said Violet, 
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smiling faintly through her tears^ "until to- 
night. And I am very, very sorry that I have 
stood between you and your cousin. I did not 
mean it. It is a poor return for her kindness 
and yours." 

"No." 

" She says so ; and she is wiser than we are," 
said Violet. "She has read your heart more 
quickly than its owner. But have I — oh ! have 
I in any way sought to win your affection from 
her, Tom ?" 

"No." 

" She says I have." 

"By Heaven 1 she is wrong," he exclaimed. 
" It is my own fault — my own selfishness." 

" Tell her so, when I am gone, and she will 
think the better of me." 

** I will. But," he added^ with a new dis- 
trust, " you will not leave this house without 
my knowledge. There must be no more 
mystery." 

" No, I will not steal away like a thief," she 
answered. " Good night." 

" Good night," he echoed. Then she put her 

VOL. m. D 
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hand In his, and he raised it suddenly to his 
lips and kissed it passionately many times, 
until she struggled away and vanished like a 
vision from him. 

He paced up an4 down the room, long after 
she had gone, more like a wild beast than a 
man, and with the heavy iron bars before his 
cage, and Violet in the free air and sunshine, 
and for ever set beyond him. And he had 
acted like a wild beast, cruelly and ungrate- 
fully — and to both women, sparing neither in 
his unmanly passion and mad impulses. He 
would tell Ursula all — there was the one solu- 
tion to the great enigma — with or without 
Violet he would not shrink from the truth. He 
had told Fanny only that night upon the sands 
that he would not be afraid to meet it, and here 
it was before him like a wall, within an hour or 
two of bis assertion. 

Yes, he would tell Ursula everything. Now, 
this very instant, and end the farce of it, or 
the grim tragedy of it, upon which the black 
curtain was descending, He should find Ursula 
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in his father's room — ever on the watch, poor 
Ursula^ and ever to be rewarded by ingrati- 
tude. 

He could not help that now, for Ursula sus- 
pected him I She was terribly wise, she had read 
his heart like an open page, it would be no sur- 
prise to her, and only a bitter humiliation for 
himself. 

She would forgive him, for he was penitent, 
and she loved him very much. And true love 
is always generous, if desperately jealous. 

He did not hesitate. With the same haste as 
he had descended the stairs one March night to 
ask her to be his wife, he went swiftly up them 
to make his recantation, to own his passion for 
another woman I He had always acted in hot 
haste, but surely this was the right course — the 
only honourable course — to pursue? The 
whole truth 1 And Ursula herself to decide 
what was best I 

In the corridor, he met Mrs. Coombes. 

*' Miss Dagnell is with my father, I suppose ?" 
he said. 

d2 
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** She has gone to her room, eir/^ 

" Are you sure V 

"Almost. Sir John said she was coming- 
back directly, to sit with him, and that I might 
go to my room." 

** Is Sir John asleep f " 

« Drowsy like, sir. That's all." 

" I will stay with him till Miss Dagnell re- 
turns. Good night." 

*' Good night, sir." 

Tom went softly into the room, lest his father 
should be asleep, and closed the door after him. 
All was very still and silent, as if the father 
were dead almost. He passed round the screen, 
where was nothing but an empty chair planted 
before a steel grate, which was full of blackened 
and charred coals, a fire dead of neglect. 

"Not here," said Tom — then he stole to- 
wards the adjoining bed-room and peered 
round the door. The heavy damask hangings 
hid the bed from view, and he approached, still 
wondering — and growing cold with fear as he 
proceeded. It was all so quiet I He drew the 
curtains aside, but the bed was untenanted, and 
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smooth and white as the nurse had left it in the 
morning. 

Sir John Dagnell was not there. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



" GOD SPEED." 



rpOM DAGNELL was hardly certain he was 
-■- in complete possession of his faculties — that 
he might not be even dreaming at the moment^ 
and the victim of extraordinary delusions. 
There had come so rapid an onrush of event* 
towards him since the day's beginning, that it 
was easy to believe it was all part of a fevered 
sleep from which he should wake presently. 

The walk upon the Littlehampton sands with 
the sky all gold and crimson above him, and 
people whom he had seen last at Birmingham 
confronting him and telling him strange truths 
which appertained to their lives and yet influ- 
enced his own — the figure of Marcus afterwards. 
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desolate and grief-stricken, or a something 
like Marcus, but not so cold and angular — the 
white face of Ursula watching him up the stairs, 
and Violet shrinking from his love as from a 
blow, and praying for his silence — and now the 
empty rooms which had been the sick father's 
province for many weary months and where 
there was no sick father to receive him, seemed 
all torn fragments of a dream, telling of no- 
thing save that his imagination was disordered, 
and it would be a mercy to be back again in his 
old matter of-fact world. 

Still he was scarcely walking in his sleep, and 
this was surely his father's apartment. His 
pulse was at fever-beat, born of the heart- 
storms which had raged within him, and had 
swept away the miserable conventionalities 
about him. He had struggled from his prison, 
and cast himself free from his chains ; he had 
told Violet Hilderbrandt he loved her, and 
he was in search of Ursula, whom he had never 
loved, — to whom he would make confession now, 
and ask for absolution, on his bended knees, if 
she required it. A man in search of truth, that 
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he had to find out fox; himself, just as the gun- 
maker's wife had prophesied, little thinking how 
close the truth was to him, and what a lowering 
spectre it would prove. 

Yes, he was awake. It had all happened ; 
this was no illusion, only a new wave of 
mystery breaking upon the shore, whereon he 
stood facing the storm, and feeling he was not 
80 strong to cope with it as in the days gone 
by. 

The absence of his father bewildered him 
for awhile, but it took his thoughts somewhat 
from Violet and Ursula, and led him to strive 
vainly to account for Sir John Dagnell's disap- 
pearance. He walked into the front room 
again to make sure his senses had not failed 
him, and that his father was really absent — he 
even drew aside the thick curtains before the 
entrance door, and looked behind them, like a 
child suspecting a playmate of a trick to scare 
him. 

" Not here," muttered Tom. " I will call Mrs. 
Coombes." 

He went into the corridor, glanced right and 
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left of him, and became aware of a shuffling 
figure in the distance moving towards him in 
great haste, and with both hands extended, as 
if enjoining him to silence. 

It was Fisher, the butler, advancing as rapidly 
as his feeble old legs would permit. 

" Where is my father?" asked our hero. "Do 
you know he has left his room — what is the 
meaning of it all V" 

" Hush ! hush ! for the Lord's sake donH make 
a noise, Master Tom !" 

" My father " 

" He is quite right — he would go. After Miss 
Ursula had left he called me in to help to wrap 
him up, and take care of him, just as I used to 
do," said Fisher. 

" You old fool, where is he ?" exclaimed Tom, 
passionately. 

^' He is talking to Miss Hilderbrandt." 

" To whom I" 

" To Miss Hilderbrandt — he would see her." 

"And Miss Ursula — Mrs. Coombes?" 

" They know nothing of it, bless your soul,'' 
said the old man, with a chuckle. 
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'* What does he want with Miss Hilderbrandt 
at this hour ?" 

"Ahl that's more than I can tell," said 
Fisher, "but he was very curious like to see 
her." 

" Why didn't you come to me before he took 
this step ?" 

" He would not let me — and he would have 
gone without any help at all, if I hadn't been 
handy." 

" I will follow him." 

"No, don't do that, please," urged the old 
man ; "he's very comfortable, sitting in her 
room ; he's well wrapped up about the throaty 
and talking cool and quiet. It's a little whim 
of his — let him have it, sir. He won't have many 
more of *em in this world." 

Tom paused at this appeal. 

" What can he possibly have to say?" he said 
again. " Why does he risk his life by seeing 
her!" 

** He risks nothing, Master Tom, if you don't 
excite him by fetching him back," the butler re- 
marked. ^^ He's as quiet as a lamb ; it's a little 
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change, and doing him a sight of good." 

'*How do you know?" asked our hero,, 
sharply. 

*' When he leaned on my arm in the corridor, 
he walked quite strong and firm — as he used ta 
do before he was took." 

" You were in the way, you say ?" 

" Yes, handy like," Robin replied. 

" It strikes me, Fisher, you are for ever on the 
prowl," said Tom, suspiciously. 

'* I'm pleased to see everything is safe about 
the house," Mr. Fisher said, apologetically, ** and 
I don't rest very much myself." 

"Neither 6an I rest, old man," said Tom,, 
pushing him lightly aside, ^' I must see all is fair 
play here." 

" Why, you don't ^" 

*^ I never trusted Sir John Dagnell," said Tom, 
sternly ; then he walked sharply along the corri- 
dor, followed at a little distance by the butler, 
still appealing to him in a low, excited tone, for 
his father's sake, his own. 

As Tom approached Violet Hilderbrandt's room 
the door opened, and saved him from following^ 
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his own course. He stopped, and to his new 
amazement Violet came forth, with the old man 
leaning on her arm for support. They were 
two grave figures of youth and age, health 
and sickness, advancing to'wards him slowly, 
regarding him calmly even, as if his pres- 
ence there was no matter of surprise to 
them. 

" Your father has been good enough to pay 
me a visit," Violet said in explanation. " He 
has heard I am going away to-morrow." 

"Who has told him r 

*« Ursula." 

"A guest in my house so long," said the 
father, " and I not able to see her — to wish her 
God speed on her journey. It was so very hard 
upon me, Tom, that I could not bear it any 
longer." 

Tom glanced from his father to Violet, and 
he fancied that both looked away, as if both 
were hiding a new mystery from him. 

" Take my arm, father," said Tom, " we will 
not trouble Miss Hilderbrandt further to-night." 

" Thank you," he said to his son, " perhaps 
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you will be more support to me than this young 
lady. Not that I want support to-night — I'm 
getting strong again so fast." 

" There, Master Tom, what did I say f " ex- 
claimed the butler, as Sir John Dagnell took his 
son's arm. " Doesn't he walk strong and firm 
now ?" 

" No," was Tom's flat contradiction. 

"Then he's given way again Homewhere,'' 
said Fisher, stooping and' looking at Sir John's 
extremities critically. " Not that I ever thought 
it would last. This is a mere flash like, o^ 
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"You're a croaking idiot," remarked Sir 
John ; " and I shall last longer than you by a 
good six months, at least. Send him away^ 
Tom — strike him with this stick." 

But Mr. Fisher did not wait to be struck, had 
Tom even had an idea of assaulting the old 
servant, who elevated his hands, and his shaggy 
white eyebrows, and then shuffled away to- 
wards the staircase. Tom and his father pro- 
ceeded towards the deserted sick-room, Violet 
still walking slowly by the old man's side, the 
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butler in the distance standing now and watch- 
ing them. 

At the door Sir John turned to her again. 

" 1 said ' God speed you on your journey,' I 
think V he asked- 

" Yes, Sir John," was the reply, " you did." 

" God speed you once more — and good speed" 
he murmured. 

They passed into the room, and Violet entered 
-with them. Was this reality, or dreamland, 
after all 1 It was so like dreamland, and to be 
reconciled only by its laws — whatever they 
were — that Tom thought it might fade at any 
moment, and fresh faces, of the living and the 
dead together, perhaps, might be looking on 
them presently. 

He led his father to the chair, wherein the 
old knight sank, and breathed hard — a man 
tired out with a long journey. His face was 
changed too — ^there was a new look upon it 
which was not always there, and the mouth 
was somewhat drawn. Violet leaned forwards 
and looked anxiously at him, as if there were a 
fear upon her for his life. 
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"He was unwise to visit me," she said to 
Tom ; « I did not think of seeing him." 

" I was obliged to come," murmured the old 
man. " There was no one else whom I could 
trust." 

** Your son ?" suggested Violet. 

" He was not to be found, and I could not 
have trusted him either. He," said Sir John, 
with his brow contracting as he spoke, ** would 
have asked a hundred questions, and worried 
me to death. He is always asking questions !" 

" Don't ask him any now, Tom," whispered 
Violet. "Let him rest till the morning, will 
you?" 

" Yes," answered Tom. 

" In the morning you will understand why he 
called upon me," said Violet. " At leasts I think 
it will not be difficult to guess. Good-bye, Sir 
John; you have been a good friend to me, and 
I thank you, sir, with all my heart." 

She stooped and kissed hipi on bis wrinkled 
forehead; then walked slowly and with head 
bowed down towards the door, where she 
stopped again and looked back — this time at 
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the man who had told her that he loved her. 

** You will not leave your father?" she said. 

" Not till Ursula comes." 

" Not till Ursula comes," she repeated, then 
she wrung her hands together and turned from 
him. 

Tom was once more at her side. 

" You are going away," he said ; " you will 
steal from me, after all." 

" Your father wishes it." 

"He has been set on by Ursula; they are 
plotting against you; they are driving you 
from the house." ♦ 

" Ursula knows nothing of this." 

" You promised me you would remain." 

"Ah! an hour ago I" she answered, "but 
there, 1 have nowhere to go — and no friends 
beyond this place." 

" I have been thinking — planning. I " 

She held up her hand, and he was silent at 
her gesture. 

" 1 shall not mar your life ever again," she 
said. " You will not think or plan for me any 
more." 
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"I will live for no one else but you," he 
cried. 

Again she shrank away from him, as she had 
done downstairs at an earlier hour of the night, 
and the face became more pallid on the instant. 

** I frighten you," he said, with a low groan. 

"Don't look grieved, Tom," she said. "I 
am not angiy with you, nor afraid. I — I have 
never felt offended at your love for me. I shall 
never forget how good you have always been.'* 

Yes, all this was surely a wild dream, and 
only to be reconciled by the inconsistencies 
that live in dreams. He was sure of it now I — 
it was impossible that this was Violet Hilder- 
brandt who came close to him, put two hands 
«upon his shoulders, and looked at him sadly 
from her dark eyes' depths. This was a dream- 
figure ! 

" You will understand to-morrow why I kiss 
you, Tom. For the first and last time in my 
life 1" she murmured. 

Her lips touched his lightly as she spoke, 
and then, with her white face crimsoned, she 
fled from him along the corridor. 

VOL. III. E 
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" Violet 1" he cried, and at the same moment 
his father said, in a weaker, fainter voice — 

" Tom, don't leave me 1" 

The curtain dropped before the door and hid 
away Tom's lady-love, and the son returned 
quickly to his father's side. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



ONE GOOD ACTION. 



*\7ES, there was a change in Sir John Dagnell. 
-*- He had not acted jiidiciouely in proceeding 
in search of Violet flilderbrandt ; the fatigue 
had been too much for him. The breath was 
short and quick still, and the eyes looked 
strangely at the charred coals, as if wondering 
why the fire had gone out in his absence. 

" You are ill," said Tom, anxiously. 

" No worse than usual ; a little tired, that is 
all." 

" Shall I tell Mrs.Coombes " 

" No, no ; damn Mrs. Coombes I You stay 
with me. I only want you." 

" Ursula will not be very long, I suppose ?" 

E 2 
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"I don't want her to-night. I don't think 
she will come. When you see her, you must 
not say," he added, " I have been out of ray 
room. She must not know that." 

*'Whyr 

" When I'm worse, some day, I'll tell you 
why," he said. **You promised the girl you 
would not ask me any questions." 

" True." 

There was a silence of several minutes after 
this, during which the old man sat studying his 
fire-grate, and Tom, with folded arms and knit 
brows, endeavoured to work out the problem 
for himself, his heart meanwhile beating very 
fast. This was not the time to be sitting idly 
there, he thought ; the time for action of some 
kind had come, and it was folly to remain 
supine. And yet how powerless he was to act I 
He knew not what to do, or what was threaten- 
ing him and others. Violet was not going away, 
and still she had kissed him of her own free 
will and in all sad affection, as though she were 
parting from him for ever, and would leave a 
fair remembrance behind her. He would know 
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all to-morrow, Violet had said ; he would know 
all some day, his father had prophesied. Which 
was right in this strange reckoning? 

"It is time you went to your room," said 
Tom, suddenly breaking away from his own 
thoughts ; " it is too late to be sitting up." 

Sir John did not fall in with this suggestion, 
but answered, in a slow, mechanical fashion : 

" I intend to sit up to-night." 

« But " 

" Ursula lets me remain here all night some- 
times," he went on, " and when it would tire 
me too much to move." 

" You are very tired, then ?" asked Tom. 

" Very." 

" Why^did you not send for Miss Hilderbrandt, 
if it were necessary you should see her?" asked 
Tom. 

"There you go again, — more questions 1" 
muttered the father. 

"I forgot. Forgive me," said Tom, hast- 

Sir John s head was raised from its sunken 
position on his chest, at this. 
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" To think I should have anything to forgive,'^ 
le said. "That is remarkable. Well, — I for- 
give you." 

He held his wasted hands, as if for warmth,, 
towards the grate again, and Tom said — 

" You are cold. Some one must light this fire, 
if you really intend to remain.^' 

" No, no,'^ said Sir John, hastily. " I don't 
want anybody to come in again, toruight. I 
won't have anyone, i'm not cold — not very 
cold, that is." 

'^ Mrs. Coombes said Ursula was coming back 
almost immediately." 

" I did not know that." 

'^ She said you told her so," Tom added. 

"I wanted to get rid of her — to get away 
to Hilderbrandt's daughter — an old friend's 
daughter. I always liked Paul," he muttered. 
'^ A fellow of no principle, but with one of the 
best hearts in the world. Odd, wasn't it V^ 

" Very odd," was Tom's reply. 

"And so awfully clever, that he frightened 

me at last,'^ said Sir* John, "for he there 

you go again," he added, fretfully. "Trying^ 
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•to worm everything out of me. Why can't you 
let me rest T 

*' I am silent, father/' 

" Put something round my shoulders, and give 
me some brandy and water, and don't sit there 
like a stone statue. If you had been half a son," 
he said, *'you would have tried to light the 
fire for me. You would have been doing it for 
yourself at Honfleur, if I had not been badgered 
into sending for you home." 

This was an unkind cut from Sir John, but his 
son was not affected by it. Tom listened and car- 
ried out his father's instructions, but his thoughts 
were of the girl who had quitted him, and to 
whom his strong love had leaped forth that 
night in spite of all restraint. He wrapped a 
shawl round his father's shoulders; he mixed 
some weak brandy and water for him; he 
managed with a little dijBSculty to relight the fire, 
and, when all his labours were accomplished, Sir 
John Dagnell fancied he was well enough to go 
to bed now. 

It was the mere expression of an idea, how- 
ever ; he dozed off to sleep the instant after- 
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^ards, and his son thought it was not safe to 
ake him. The knight was tired with his 
journey, and rest anywhere would do him good, 
hat a time Ursula was absent, and why did 
jhe keep away, and where was she ? And when 
'she came back, would it be wise, and at that 
late hour, to tell her the whole truth which he 
had been burning to reveal only a little while 
ago? Would not truth keep till the early 
morning ? 

Poor cousin 1 She already guessed much of 

it ? She had told Violet Hilderbrandt to quit 

Broadlands^ for she was jealous of her. There 

was not much to reveal ; it was only the shock 

of a confession from his own lips of his un- 

worthiness that was to strike her down. How 

was it he had acted so badly, and in so weak a 

fashion ? He had always plumed himself on the 

uprightness of his .character, his keen sense of 

honour, his strict truthfulness, — and he had 

deceived Ursula Dagnell completely by his 

semblance of aflfection. The woman who had 

done so much for him — for them all — was alone 

to suffer, was to be treated worse than anyone 
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else — to be set aside, if possible, from aoy further 
thought of his I Heaven help him ; what an 
ingrate he was I Ursula was in her room sob- 
bing out her life and love together. That was 
the story. She knew all now, and could not 
face him yet. Presently he should see her, with 
the bright glasses before her dry grey eyes, 
and her heart for ever shut against him as it de- 
served to be, and as he, God forgive him, wished 
it ! It was his just punishment to be hated by 
Ursula — for no one but himself could guess 
what an immeasurable love he had for Violet 
Hilderbrandt, and how it had all flamed out at 
last, with the lava and hot ashes round about 
his path, and the dead hopes of others burnt up 
by the way. 

Suddenly his father woke again, and with 
senses more acute than those of his thoughtful 
son. 

" Tom, there is some one in the corridor," he 
said ; '^ some one who is crying." 

" Ursula V' exclaimed Tom. He went hastily 
to the door and opened it to discover Cabbage 
on the mat outside, sniffing and whining, and 
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evidently in great perturbation of spirit. 

"It's Cab," he said to his father; "he ha& 
crept upstairs to-night." 

"He never comes here," muttered Sir John, 
" Don't let the beast into the room ; he might 
fly at my throat in a minute." 

"Poor old Cab, you must go backl" said 
Tom. " You are as wakeful as the rest of us 
to-night, it seems." 

Cab, conscious that he was entrenching on 
forbidden ground, and yet anxious to attract 
the notice of his young master, writhed upon 
his stomach towards Tom, licked the hand that 
patted him, and whined piteously, and like a 
child. 

Tom started back and said, 

" The dog is wet ; he has been in the sea." 

" I wish he had been drowned there 1" growled 
Sir John. 

Tom shut out Cabbage in the corridor after 
an injunction to go downstairs, which Cab 
immediately obeyed, leaving a long trail of 
water behind him. Tom stood with his hand 
upon the curtains reflecting upon this, and half 
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disposed to follow Cabbage, a remembrance of 
the night of the robbery at Mr. Oliver's coming 
to him sharply, though it was difficult to asso- 
ciate the dog*s wet condition with any idea of 
burglary, until our hero had returned to 
the fireside and discovered blood upon his 
hand. 

" Something has happened to Cab 1 The dog 
is hurt 1" he exclaimed. " One moment, Sir 
John." 

He had left the room, and was downstairs in 
the hall before Sir John could urge a protest 
against his departure. In a few minutes he 
had returned. Sir John was wide awake, and 
inquisitive. 

*' Well," he said, earnestly, '' what have you 
discovered ?" 

" Old Fisher asleep on the hall stairs." 

"Drunk, I daresay," was Sir John's comment. 

" No, he is sober enough. I woke him and 
told him to be off to bed. He had heard no 
noise, he said ; the house is securely fastened, 
and nothing has happened since I have been 
here." 
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" What did you think had happened ?" 

" The dog is wet — has been in the sea or the 
Aran, and has got hurt. How did Cab enter 
the house again ?" said Tom. 

"There, that^s just like you," remarked the 
querulous father — " more questions, as if I 
knew anything of the dog, as if I could tell, as 
if I cared." 

" I did not expect you to tell me," said Tom, 
" Try to rest, father, it is late." 

" Is that rain against the window ?" inquired 
Sir John. 

" Yes, it is raining fast,'* replied Tom ; " there 
is a storm without." 

"A miserable night!" remarked Sir John. 
*^ And the sea bellows most infernally. I don^t 
think I shall sleep to-night, tired as I am." 

He drew the shawl closely round his neck 
and shoulders with his wasted hands ; it was a 
dull, red India shawl, and the face looked very 
ghastly by contrast with its colour. Tom was 
not sure his father was so well, but the voice 
was sharper and clearer than its wont, and the 
mind worked on still and kept him wakeful. 
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" Strange he does not ask for Ursula/' 
thought Tom — " that he does not seem to miss 
her." 

'' Tom," he said, suddenly again, and when 
our hero had hoped he was dozing, " are you 
there?" 

** Yes," was the reply. 

" If I should not think of it again — if I should 
not have a chance of alluding to it, I want you 
to remember something," said Sir John. 

" Go on ; I am listening." 

" I have done one good action in my life — a 
good, sound, unselfish action." 

"Many of them, I hope, father. Yours ha& 
been a long life." 

" Yes ; but I haven't done any good in it. I 
see that pretty plainly to-night, if I never did 
before. How do you account for that?" he 
inquired. 

" I cannot account for it." 

**1 did one good action in visiting Miss — 
Miss " 

He hesitated for the name, and Tom supplied 
it. 



I 
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" Hilderbrandt," he said. 

** Yes, Hilderbrandt. Why did I forget that 
name, now? My memory is going, Tom, by 
God! To forget that man's name is a bad 
sign for me," he said. " Pm not so well, Fm 
sure Pm not so well." 

" Pure fancy, sir." 

" But ril not excite myself to-night about it. 
Don't make any further uproar, Tom, will you t 
Pll try to sleep.'' 

Sir John Dagnell tried hard, and succeeded 
:finally. He was sleeping peacefully when the 
door opened, and Ursula entered. With her 
soft, dark dress and noiseless slippers, she 
seemed to glide into the room, a ghost-like 
figure in the dim light that was there. And it 
was the face of a ghost too — cadaverous and 
bloodless. The sleeping man in the chair bore a 
healthy hue by contrast with her. 

Tom's heart gave way a little. No, there 
was nothing to tell Ursula Dagnell which she 
-did not know already. He was sure of it. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE ENGAGED COUPLE. 



ONE very noticeable fact in Ursula Dagnell's 
appearance was the absence of her glasses 
— although Tom was not aware of it for some 
minutes after her entrance. This had rendered 
her short-sighted, and she came up very closely 
to Tom, and peered into his face, to make sure 
it was he. 

Her colour did not vary at the sight of him, 
and her voice was pitched in a low monotone — 
hardly her voice, Tom thought, and one not 
swayed by any passion now. It was like a 
woman's speaking at a distance. 

Ursula turned from Tom to her uncle. 

** Asleep T she inquired. 
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" Yes," aoswered Tom ; " I could not get him 
to his bed to-night." 

" It matters not," she said. " It is as well he 
can rest somewhere." 

There was a third chair by the fireside, and 
she took it^ leaned her head against the cold 
marble mantelpiece, and gazed with a fixed 
iDtentness at the fire. 

^* What a stormy night it is," he said. 

" Yes. Have you been asleep '?" 

" No," was the slow answer ; " at least I don't 
think I have." 

'* Has Sir John complained of my absence ?" 

« No.'' 

"Has he been sitting there ever since?" she 
iuquired. 

Tom did not answer readily. 

" He has been a little restless," Tom replied 
at last; "and he has walked about the room 
with me." 

Singular that he should respond in this 
evasive way to Ursula — that even in this little 
matter he must be false to her. It was his 
father's wish, and for the present he must 
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respect it. He could scarcely mention the name 
of Violet Hilderbrandt to-night, he thought. 
And yet he had been waiting long for it — and 
Ursula knew all. If he could but break the 
ice, and tell her his version of the story — if he 
could only say something which would make him 
look less the traitor he had been, and teach this 
cousin some gentle lesson of mercy, forbearance, 
or reconciliation with him ! 

Was it hopeless ? — was it policy to speak to- 
night? 

Ursula closed her eyes, and said — 

" You need not remain any longer, Tom." 

'* You are tired, I am sure." 

" What does that matter V she murmured. 

" I shall make a better nurse than you to- 
night." 

" I think not/' she replied, wearily, " so please 
go — now." 

Tom rose at her appeal, and she did not open 
her eyes to see the last of him. He held his 
hand towards her, but she did not perceive it. 
He did not stoop and kiss her as he had done 
last night, by the right of his engagement. 

VOL. III. F 
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The time was past for him and her — it was all 
over between these two, who had talked of 
their everlasting love only a little while ago ! 

" Good night, Ursula." 

" Good night." 

As he walked away, some softly whispered 
words which she had not intended to reach him, 
came to his quick ears. They were " God bless 
youT and they thrilled him at that time. 

He went back to her side. He stood before 
her, and called her by her name, but she would 
not look at him again. 

"I came here some hours ago in search of 
you, Ursula," he murmured in her ears, ** I have 
so much to tell you — to explain. I wanted 
you " 

"To know all," she added. '* Well, I know 
it. Let me be V 

" Until to-morrow then." 

" Ah 1 yes — to-morrow, please." 

" Early to-morrow, if you will come to me in 
the garden, where there will be no one to inter- 
rupt us." 

" Where you and I talked once of being man 
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and wife, I will meet you there," she said in the 
same set tones which wavered not, and yet 
which had no malice in them. She was speak- 
ing of a past without reproach, or passion. 

Tom did not understand her, or feared that 
he understood her far too well. He said no more, 
but went away. She was a woman very weary, 
she had been sorely tried; she was ''dazed," 
and it would have been ungenerous to confess 
his love for Violet that night. She knew it and 
had reproached Violet with it, but he had not 
spoken himself, he had not the heart. 

He went softly along the corridor to his room, 
thinking already of the morrow — already pre- 
paring for it. As he passed Marcus's door, he 
remembered his brother whom he had consoled 
at an earlier hour, and the collapse of whose 
engagement had so quickly brought about his 
own. They were twin brothers in a love which 
had shrivelled up in a night. The wax candles 
were burning in the room still, under the door a 
thin line of light streamed forth across the floor 
of the corridor. As he passed, he heard Marcus 
cough within. 

f2 
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" Good night, Marcus," he said, tapping od 
the panels, " you are up too late to-night." 

Before he could withdraw, the door was open- 
ed, and bis brother, as he had seen him last, pale 
and cravatless, stood in the aperture. 

*' Oh ! is that you, Tom ? I'm glad you are up. 
Come in." 

"Not now, thank you." 

"But I have something to tell you. Look 
here I" 

And Marcus led his brother towards the 
window, which was still open, and through 
which the rain was drifting very fast into the 
room. 
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CHAPTER XL 



GHOSTS. 



WHEN Tom Dagnell was standing with bis 
brother at the open window, there seem- 
-ed nothing out of the common way to account 
for Marcus's excitement. The dark expanse of 
garden ground stretched below them ; the trees 
stood out in inky blackness against the lesser 
blackness of the sky, and the wind and rain 
dashed amongst the branches and gave them 
life and motion in the night. 

" Well, what is there to seel" said Tom. 

" Do you think any particular shock to a fel- 
low is likely to turn his brain t" asked Marcus. 

"What shock have you had?" rejoined Tom. 

" Oh I you know — about Fanny." 

'* That was not a great shock, I hope," said 
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his brother. " You were to get over it all by 
bed-time, if you remember ?" 

" Ah ! yes ; that was my bounce, Tom,"^ 
Marcus coofessed. " My way of brazening it 
out, for I have been awfully floored, 'pon my 
soul I But," putting his glass to his eye, and 
peering down carefully into the garden. "It 
didnH strike me, I had gone out of my mind 
until a little while ago. Do you see anything ia 
the garden at all ? Anything wrong !" 

" No." 

*' No more do I," said Marcus. 

« Why then " 

" But I have seen a great deal," he went on f 
*' the whole place below there has been haunted, 
or else my brain's really gone, 'pon honour." 

" What have you seen V 

** People moving about down there, just as if 
it were summer time, and there was a garden 
party on," replied Marcus. "I could have 
sworn Ursula was in the garden an hour or two- 
ago, or a woman of some sort that looked like 
her. But then you see she was with the 
governor," 
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*'Yes, that settles the delusion," answered 
Tom, in a low tone. 

" Besides, Ursula does not walk about in the 
rain and toss her arms to and fro, like a 
wretched lunatic." 

" No, that is not . like Ursula," said Tom^ 
" Did you call to her ?" 

"Calll" replied Marcus, "with my tongue 
like a plaster of Paris cast in my mouth ? I was 
too scared, Tom, by Jove !" 

"Did she see you at the window?" Tom 
inquired. 

** Don't think she did," was the reply ; " and 
yet she looked round. Do ghosts look over 
their shoulder, Tom ?" 

" I can't say," replied his brother. " Well, what 
else r 

" Then there has been a man, or the ghost of 
one, in a hat too big for him, muddling about, 
too," Marcus continued. " I called to that, and 
it went on under the verandah, and disap* 
peared.'^ 

" You have had a lively night of it,'' Tom re- 
marked. 
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'« That's not all." 

'' Well V 

" Well," repeated his brother, " a little while 
ago back came the woman, or the ghost of the 
woman — or another woman — over the lawn, 
dragging herself along by the trees and the 
garden seats, as if it were hard work to get on 
— not a bit like Ursula now I So that shows I 
was wrong — or queer, or something." 

"What was the woman like?" 

"I can't tell you. She'll catch an awful cold 
presently, for she had nothing on her head, and 
her hair was all down her back and over her 
face, and she did not seem able to find her way 
for it. Not that hair would make any diflference 
to an apparition, I suppose." 

" Why did you not leap down and stop her?" 
said Tom; '^ask who she was, and what she 
wanted V^ 

*'Ye — es, not a bad idea," was Marcus's 
slow remark, "only it's fourteen feet down, 
and I might have snapped myself in half. Be- 
sides, I'm not brave, Tom, and I had not the 
pluck." 
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" It is singular," muttered Tom, *' unless you 
have been dreaming." 

"I called out at last * Who's there?' but 
nobody answered/' said Marcus. "And then 
that stupid animal Cab turned up, and I shouted 
to him to stop her. I shall have a fine sore 
throat in the morning, I expect, with all this 
bawling." 

" The dog was there, then I" asked Tom. 

*' Upon my word, Fm not quite sure it wasn't 
the ghost of a dog too," Marcus replied, '* for it 
crawled on like a snake, and deuce a bit of 
notice did it take of me, but followed the 
woman, or the ghost, and disappeared/' 

" You should have come to me,'' said Tom, 
angrily; "you were quick enough to knock 
me up at Elmslie House when the thieves broke 
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"Don't remind me of Birmingham, please," 
entreated Marcus, "I can't bear any more of 
that." 

"I beg your pardon," said Tom. "Never 
mind me, Marcus." 

"Besides — I was fixed here — I expected 
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somebody else. I have been waiting ever since 
for the next movement," Marcus continued, " it 
did not seem the end of it. I fancied Fanny- 
would appear. I thought something had hap- 
pened to her.'' 

** Shut the window, Marcus, there will be no 
more ghosts to-night/' said Tom, mourn- 
fully. 

" How do you know ? How " 

" It may be easily explained — it may remain 
a mj'stery for ever," said his brother. " I have 
a wild idea which I dare not trouble you 
with — for I may be awfully in the wrong about 
it." 

Marcus shut the window. 

*' Some of the servants are up to their larks, 
perhaps," said Marcus. " We have an odd lot 
of them in this house. You don't believe iu 
apparitions ?" 

«No." 

" I haven't been so alarmed for years — never 
in my life, in fact," said Marcus. ** I hope all 
this will not make me ill." 

" It will do you good," said Tom. 
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"Will it, by gadf exclaimed Marcus, in 
amazemenf. 

'* It has prevented your brooding too much on 
Fanny — and I had left you in a bad way, old 
boy. It has distracted you — ^been a change — 
and the ghost of the old love has not sat 
so close to your heart. Only those ghosts out* 
side 1^' 

Tom was excited himself, and spoke with 
passion. If he were near the solution to the 
mystery, it had scared him with its ghastly 
horror — unperceived even by him who had 
drawn attention to it. Was Tom Dagnell in 
spirit-land, and already haunted, that he looked 
so miserably beset ? 

*' You don't think there is occasion to watch 
any longer ?'' Marcus asked. 

" No. The play's over,'' Tom said, scoflSngly, 

" and the " 

He did not complete his sentence; both 

young men looked vaguely at each other, and 
the colour of each changed despite their appren- 
ticeship to the mysterious. There was a 
scratching of nails against the door — startling 
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eDough at that hour, and with their nerves 
highly strung— and then the low tong whine 
of Cab re-assured them, and told them that the 
dog was still wandering about the corridor, as 
if loth fco leave his master. 

"Cab will wake the house," said Tom, 
advancing to the door. 

'' They say dogs see spirits, don't they?" asked 
Marcus, who was fairly upset that evening. 

" Ay, and give warnings too," was the reply, 
as Tom opened the door and Cab came whining 
into the room, with the same diflSculty, dragging 
his limbs after him, and panting hard as he 
approached his master. 

''My poor old Cab," said Tom, dropping 
down on his knees beside him, '^ I wish you 
could tell me what is the matter, what misery 
and trouble have been abroad with you to- 
night ? You would tell me if you could. You 
— Oh ! Marcus, look here 1 He's dying !'' 

Yes, poor Cab had dragged himself to his 
young master's feet to die ; he had struggled 
upstairs once more for a last look of the kindly 
face, a last caress of the strong friendly hand. 
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Cab had been bleediog slowly to death for 
some time, and this was the end of it. He had 
met his death-blow on that night, and there^ 
was no one to tell them how this faithful servant 
had come by his end. 

It was only a dog's death, but there were 
tears in Tom Dagnell's eyes as he bent over 
the faithful servant he had lost. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



NEXT MORNING. 



rpHERE had been no time mentioned for Tom 
-*- Dagnell's interview with his cousin; it 
was to be early in the morning, in the garden 
where she had first warned him of his father's 
wish for their marriage. He was astir early 
in consequence ; it was necessary to be wakeful 
in these new days, wherein there was much 
plotting, and where strange events were 
happening hourly. There was much for Ursula 
Dagnell to explain, he thought, after the 
humiliation of his own confession had been 
fought through and succumbed to. He did not 
dream that the time for explanation was not 
yet, and that Ursula and he were to meet again 
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under circumstances stranger than these. He 
had rehearsed his miserable part all the weary 
time before daylight; he had prepared his 
story and set it, as he hoped, in its best light ; 
he did not wholly despair, vain dreamer, of 
interesting Ursula in his love for Violet Hilder- 
brandt. For Ursula was an honest woman, 
and full of wondrous impulses of self-sacrifice, 
and the times were ripe for them again. What 
would not a woman do for lovers sake ? What 
would he not have done himself to make 
Ursula happy and free, if . Then his reason- 
ing became clouded ; and the mist of his own 
iUncies, perhaps of his illusions, gathered thick- 
ly round him. He was looking forward to self- 
sacrifice on her part ; he could not believe in 
the good of self-sacrifice on his, though he 
might be prepared for it. That would make 
no one happy, he was sure; that would be un- 
natural and base from the beginning to the 
end. On the other hand, a few kind words, a 
few regretful tears, and then happiness all 
round, like a finis to a pleasant story-book. 
It was eight in the morning when Tom Dag- 
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nell was in the breakfast-room, biding his time 
as patiently as he could, and keeping his gaze 
directed to the garden lying beyond the win- 
dows. The rain, which had fallen heavily 
last nighty had not ceased; it was a steady 
down-pour from the sullen clouds hanging over 
Broadlands. It was altogether an ill time for 
a lover's tryst in the free air — even for such 
despairing lovers as he and Ursula, and with 
such a fate before them. 

Tom stood at the window and watched the 
rain-drops on the glass. Ursula would keep 
her appointment; she was a woman of her 
word ; she \5r0uld send for him presently ; per- 
haps come to him where he was — in all her 
life she had been precise to a degree, and there 
would be no fear of facing him at last, at the 
bitter last, like this I 

There was no one moving in the house of 
whoib he could ask questions ; the inmates were 
late astir that day, as if to balk him. The feet 
of one or two lazy servants shuffled without, 
but there was no one of his own family to greet 
him, and Violet, always an early riser^ was still 
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absent, was probably holding herself aloof 
from him after last night's parting, which he 
would have taken to his aching heart as final, 
had she not promised to remain at Broadlands. 

Still he did not expect to see Violet Hilder- 
brandt ; he hardly dreamed of meeting her ; he 
felt all was changed between them, and that 
this was a cruel intermediate state to be ended 
in one way or another, before the day was done, 
thank Heaven I 

His mother had taken to early rising lately, 
but she was not down that morning ; Marcus 
remained in his room ; there were no news from 
the upstairs domain where Sir John fought for 
his life, and Ursula reigned supreme ; even 
garrulous Robin Fisher was digging poor Cab's 
grave out in the damp plantation, by order of 
his master. 

Tom breakfasted alone ; he had grown so 
accustomed to his loneliness that the sadden 
opening of the door made him start. It was 
not Ursula, or Violet, however; it was only 
Mrs. Coombes, bland and business-like as usual, 
with her hands crossed on her black silk apron. 

VOL. in. G 
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"I beg your pardon, Mr. Dagnell, but I 
thought her ladyship was here/' she said, half 
backing from the room again. 

"One word. How is Sir John this morn- 
ing ?" asked Tom. 

'* About the same, sir. He is sleeping very 
soundly now." 

" And Miss Dagnell. Is she with him ?" 

Mrs. Coombes looked surprised, even discom- 
fited, by the question, and Tom, who seemed 
ever on the alert, was quick to note the change 
in her. 

" Where is Miss Dagnell V^ he said, sharply. 

*' Well, sir, I was nat to tell you yet awhile — 
and that is the plain truth," Mrs. Coombes con- 
fessed. " Miss Dagnell thought it might alarm 
you perhaps, and " 

" Go on. What is the matter ?" 

''If you please, sir, you will not say I told 
you," said. Mrs. Coombes ; ** I don't care to make 
words, and Miss Ursula can be very hard upon 
me for disobeying orders— no one harder." 

"Why don't you explain?" cried Tom, im- 
patiently. 
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"Miss Dagnell was taken ill suddenly, sir, 
and rang for me about half-past four or five to 
sit up with Sir John. She's in her bed, very- 
weak and faint, and wants to see her ladyship." 

" Has anyone sent for a doctor?^' 

" She will not have a doctor/' was the reply. 
*' She will be downstairs presently, she says — 
but, oh I dear, she looks very dreadful, to be 
sure. So grey-like I" 

'' Did she say I was not to know this ?" 

" Yes, Mr. Dagnell," answered Mrs. Coombes, 
** that is what she is particularly anxious about, 
at present. * If he asks for me,' she said, ' don't 
tell him I am ill. Under any circumstances, 
don't tell him I am ill.' " 

" Strange," muttered Tom Dagnell. 

" She said something about twelve o'clock, 
too," continued Mrs. Coombes. " ' Tell him 
twelve o'clock, if he should ask for me ; and 
that Fm very busy till then. But don't see 
him, if it's possible — don't speak a word, if 
you can help it,' she kept on saying till I left 
her." 
" Let a doctor be sent for immediately." 

g2 
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" Yes, sir," replied Mrs. Coombes, " but Miss 
Dagnell says she will not have a doctor." 

" Go to Lady Dagnell's room at once." 

" Yes, sir.'' 

" And to Miss Hilderbrandt's, and " 

'* Oh 1 I was not to tell her, if you please, 
sir," said Mrs. Coombes. '' Oh 1 dear no, she 
was not to know of this. Miss Ursula flew 
into a terrible passion when I said Miss Hilder- 
brandt would be the one to send for. It's 
her temper which frightens me, and makes me 
think she has broken down at last with over- 
anxiety about Sir John." 

" Find out her ladyship — tell her I am wait- 
ing here, after she has seen her niece. Why 
don't you go ?" said Tom. 

Mrs. Coombes was only too glad to escape, 
and hastened to shut Tom in with his own 
thoughts, which were many and disturbing, 
which belonged to last night's work, and 
the new fears of the morning, and were 
inextricably involved. It seemed impossible 
that he should know all before the day was 
over; and yet Violet had promised him, and 
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■even Sir John and Ursula had intimated the 
«ame, as if they were conscious that he hated 
mystery, and were anxious to dispel the clouds 
around him. Could they explain all, though ; 
was it in their power, or did there lie a mystery 
beyond them to which no solution was possible? 
Did they know of Marcus's haunted hours in 
his own room, and were they wild fragments of 
the secret also? With the sky darkening 
before him, and the rain hissing like a snake, he 
sat there and thought that he was farther from 
the light than ever. Presently his mother 
entered in her dressing-gown, and sank into a 
ohair, weak and prostrate. 

"As if there were not trouble enough for us 
without this," she moaned. 

" Is Ursula very ill ?" asked Tom, anxiously. 

"Yes, she is very ill," said Lady Dagnell, 
^* and very obstinate." 

** Have you sent for advice ?" 

" She will wait until Dr. Smiles calls to see 
Sir John," replied Lady Dagnell ; " she wants 
nothing but rest, she says. Rest and peace of 
mind, as if there were any to be got in this house I" 
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" Ursula has broken down with fatigue ; she 
has been over-worked," said Tom ; ** no one has 
helped her fairly." 

** If that is a hit off at your mother, 1 can 
bear it," said Lady Dagnell, languidly, " al- 
though it is not fatigue which has prostrated 
Ursula, Oh I dear no." 

**Whatisitt" 

" Bad temper — jealousy, or something of the 
kind ; and Tm not surprised at it. I have seen 
this coming on a long while ; and," added Lady 
Dagnell, " been glad of it too I She was never 
fit for you, Thomas; you should have known 
that long ago,'' 

"I am not fit for her, you mean," replied 
Tom, moodily. 

" An exacting, domineering, over-righteous 
young woman — a " 

" That will do, mother." 

"Do you know she has told Violet Hilder- 
brandt to quit the house to-day, and that she 
will not leave her own room until Violet has 
gone. There, that's the illness of your Ursula, 
if you must know/' she said, vindictively- 
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*' When Violet has left Broadlands, Miss Dagnell 
will condescend to be with the family again — 
not before/' 

" Has she told you this ?" 

" She has." 

^* I must see her," said Tom^ springing to his 
feet. " I will see Ursula immediately.^' 

" She is too ill for that," replied Lady Dagnell, 
somewhat alarmed now. ''She is quite ill 
enough for the doctor, in fact. I have sent for 
him on my own responsibility.'' 

" That is good," said Tom. « And— Violet ?" 

" She is in her own room," 

" You have seen her. She is well ?" 

•' Yes." 

" And preparing to leave us. My God 1 going 
away into her dangerous world again^" moaned 
Tom. 

"I don't know," said Lady Dagnell. "I 
hardly think so. There are no boxes packed ; 
she is calm and grave and unexcited. She is 
waiting, she says." 

" Ah ! for me," cried Tom. '' Remind her of 
her promise not to leave in haste, and until I 
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have seen Ursula myself at mid-day. Tell 
Violet all may change from that hour, and all 
be well/' 

He passed from the room into the hall, where 
a servant was admitting a tall, ill-clad lad, who 
was slipping sideways past the door, and 
glancing askance at the domestic during the 
operation. The quick, restless eyes of the 
intruder caught sight of Tom, and the lad ran 
to him with a sharp yelp of delight. 

" Why, you're the worry bloke I wants," he 
screamed. " Here, come out of this, will yer ? 
or put me somewhere where I can patter to yer. 
Don't yer know me ?" 

*' Larry Simes I" exclaimed our hero, " What 
do you want? Is your master here — or any of 
your gang I" 

" No sich luck," was the reply. " That's the 
wust o' it — that's the orfullest wust of it, yer 



see." 



" What do you want ?" 

" Can't yer guess wot I'm here for — wot lay 
I've been on all these blessed weeks?" cried 
Larry. ** Oh, yer are a cove, s'elp me !" 
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" Come out with me, boy." 

"All right. Where's your dawgl Don't 
bring Umr 

** No, ril not." 

" All right agin. And how is the dawg f " 

" Dead." 

** Is he really ? Poor dawg now." 

Tom seized his hat, and went into the rain, 
followed by Larry Simes, who, though limping 
4Sorely, managed to keep up with him by break- 
ing into a run occasionally. Tom led the way 
to the sea-shore, as if it were a fitting place for 
their interview, and less a scandal to him. 

He could not trust those in his own house, 
which was full of eavesdroppers, and this con- 
cerned Violet Hilderbrandt, and perhaps her 
safety. Or it might be the beginning of the 
end of this hateful mystery, and in some way 
applicable to all that had happened last night. 
Or it might be danger to Violet or himself; this 
boy was a stormy petrel, and had always pre- 
ceded the storm and the wreck. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



THE WARNING. 



rriHE rain had subsided in a great degree, but 
-^ the wind had gathered strength, and was 
at its worst upon the coast line. It came at 
them fiercely as they passed from the cutting 
to the sands, and both man and boy struggled 
against it, and turned their faces from it, whilst 
it rushed screaming by them, carrying along a 
never-ceasing drift of sand, and tangled weeds, 
and sea spray. The tide was rising, and the 
great green waves broke with thunderous bel- 
lowings on the shore. It was a wild day out 
at sea, and there were foam and fury in the 
waters and under the dull, dead sky. 

" Gord's truth !" exclaimed the boy, his fa- 
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Yourite exclamation escaping him as he clutched 
at his cap, and his ragged fringes fluttered in 
the breeze, "this is a place to bring a cove, 
and no flies ! And as if I hadn't eno' o' it last 
night." 

"Last night?" 

" Oh ! never mind — wot's the odds ?" 

"We are safe here," said Tom; "you can 
tell me everything now." 

"Wait till I get breath, then," said Larry, 
shivering very violently. 

Tom waited, and the lad said, at last — 

"It's all up. The gal must cut. They're 
comin' to the 'ouse to-day." 

" Who — who are coming ?" 

" The slops — coppers — bobbies, yer fool," said 
Larry, unceremoniously and rudely. 

" The police are coming to Broadlands — 
after " 

"The guv'nor's gal. She's to be took to- 
day." 

"Who told you this? How have you dis- 
covered it ?" asked Tom. 

"Oh, I ain't been about for nuflSnk," said 
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Larry, conceitedly. ** Fve been hanging round 
Little'ampton — all my 'spenses paid, too — to 
make sure there wasn't no artful kid on, as the 
^v^nor thought, yer twig f Don't yer twig ?" 
asked Larry, as Tom's face expressed still more 
astonishment. 

" I do not guess anything yet," replied our 
hero. 

" I was to let him know when anythink was 

up," said Larry, "and Pve had by me weeks, 

one of them things yer sends by telly-grasp for 

him to get as quick as winkin', and he's got it, 

and can't come — and I was to run to yer crib — 

and yer not likely to split — and yer'U get the 

gal away for us, won't yer now? Say s'elp 

yer gord, and wish yer may die, and I'll b'leeve 

jer, old 'un." 
» 
" Yes, yes, she must be saved," said Tom ; 

^'her father may trust me to do my best for 

her. Where is her father?" 

"That's more than any on us know," replied 

Larry. " He's werry much out o' the way, and 

werry careful of hisself at present. So's old 

Jardine — so's bandy Moke — so's the Spider, the 
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Brummagem Spider, I mean, who was nigh 
nobbled about Oliver^s crib — ^your pal." 

" What I" exclaimed Tom. 

"Oh, ah, yer innercent, and live in a big^ 
'ouse — I forgot," said Larry, with bitter irony ; 
" and yer didn't crack Oliver's along with the 
Spider and go 'alves, and leave me out of it, 
and not a blooming tanner of the swag for 
Larry — oh, no 1 He wasn't good enuf for that 
fakement; yer leave him the barrers and the 
aireys, and he's a'most had enough on 'em, he 
has." 

" I must get home," said Tom ; " I have no 
time to reason with you. You are of a world 
where all men are thieves. Can't you get away 
from it, poor devil I" 

" Yer aint comin' a preachin' lay, are yer V^ 
asked Larry, with considerable astonishment 
and fear; **yer have been one o' us, 'aven't 
yer ?" 

" God forbid I" 

" Then why " 

**Imust return. Every minute is valuable,, 
if you have told me the truth," said Tom 
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*' Here, boy, is that any good to you I Will it 
keep you from stealing for a day or two ? It 
is all I have in my pocket.'' 

Larry's fingers closed upon the sovereign which 
Tom dropped into his hand, opened again to 
allow of a proper facility for spitting on the coin 
for good luck, then closed finally and tightly. 

''Thankee," muttered Larry. "That's like 
a real gemman, that is I" 

" And now be off, and grow honest if you 
can. Run away to sea, Larry, and drop the 
whole lot of them. Run anywhere, you^ll find 
better luck than this." 

"To seal What, that beastly stuff over 
there I" yelled Larry, pointing to the ocean. 
" No, no, guv'nor, not me !" 

Tom heard him, but did not stop to continue 
his homily. He was full of anxiety and excite- 
ment ; of all the cares to which he had looked 
forward — home cares, home troubles, troubles 
with Ursula and Violet — this had not been fore- 
shadowed or prepared for. This had receded 
into the background — seemed to belong to a 
past which they had all outlived — and which. 
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rising up suddenly and ghastly iu their midst, 
only assured him what a little while it was 
ago I 

With his head bowed against the wind and 
sleet, he went on as towards a fate which it 
was difficult to fight against — which seemed 
like the storm to press him back. The shadows 
were deepening around him, the danger was 
closer at hand than it had ever been, and he 
more powerless to act. Yes, he was sure, more 
powerless 1 For Violet Hilderbrandt was work- 
ing against him, and would not have his help. 
He knew it ; he was sure of it ; her words of 
yesterday were ringing in his ears ; looks and 
signs of yesterday were before his mental 
vision, and were as proofs of holy writ, which 
there was no disregarding. 

One mystery was clearing up before him ; 
the light of day — a cold, clear, awful light — 
was on it, and the waif he had left behind on 
the sands, in all his ignorance and squalor, had 
been wise enough to give the clue. 

Violet Hilderbrandt knew of her danger 
last night, and was prepared for it. She 
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had bidden him farewell for ever on the thres- 
hold of his father's room. She had seen al- 
ready the terrible coming of this day, and had 
given up all hope concerning it. Hilderbrandt 
had probably communicated with her^ to put 
her on her guard — and had only given her 
strength to meet the trial bravely^ instead of 
eluding it as she had done before. Tom knew 
what she would do and say — he could prophesy 
her future actions, and her defiance of his 
wishes. He knew too well that he was run- 
ning madly homewards in vain to her rescue^ 
and that the time for him to act was gone. She 
would be truer to Ursula than to him — she 
would prove to Ursula how strong, and brave 
and unselfish a girl she was— and Ursula would 
let her prove it. Unless, — ah! unless Ursula 
was mercifiil, and would of her own iree will 
say to him, '' Go to her. She is the woman 
you love best. I give you up." Ursula was 
strong, and brave and unselfish too ; no wo- 
man in the world had acted more generously 
than she had, once in her strange life. And she 
would do more for him^ be thought. It would 
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be right to take counsel of Ursula — if Ursula 
"were only well ! 

He was standing in the hall of his father's 
house at last ; he had run all the waj'-, but the 
distance had never seemed so long, or such an 
uphill toil, from the sea shore to Broadlands. 
The servant who admitted him, stared with 
surprise at his flushed and excited face, and 
when Tom gasped forth, "Where is Miss 
Hilderbrandt I" it was in so stern a tone that 
he went back a step or two in his dismay. 

''Miss Hilderbrandt, sir, has gone out with 
Mr. Marcus," he stammered forth. 

'*With Marcus!" shouted Tom. *'.Miss 
Hilderbrandt has gone out with my brother V^ 

" Yes, sir, in the carriage. I saw them." 

'' Which way V 

The servant was giving his directions when 
Lady Dagnell opened the drawing-room door, 
and came into the hall. The loud tone of 
her son's voice had apprised her of his return, 
and she had been waiting for him very anxi- 
ously. 

" Oh 1 dear," she said, '' why did you leave 

VOL. III. H 
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the house at such an awful time as thisf 
** Why has Violet gone away ?" he cried. 
" My dear son, I couldn't stop hen" 

" She promised me she ^" 

" Yes, yes ; Ursula will explain all." 

" But Ursula is " 

^' She is in the drawing-room. She is waiting 

for you." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE STORM BURSTS. 

rpHERE was no time lost in discussiDg the 
•*■ question with Lady DagnelL The last 
words had hardly escaped the mother's lips 
when her son was in the drawing-room, fierce 
and impetuous, a figure from the old days^ pro- 
testing against his injuries. 

"Where is Violet?" he exclaimed. "Why 
has she gone away? Who has the right in this 
house to bid her go, without consulting me? 
Who '' 

He had forgotten Ursula's illness, but his 
voice failed him and his passion subsided at the 
sight of his cousin. Here was a woman injured 
by his breach of faith and want of love, and 

h2 
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Buffering very much. The agony, compressed 
and acute, upon her face would have silenced 
harder men than he — it told so complete a story 
of utter hopelessness. 

Ursula sat in an arm-chair by the window ; 
she was propped up by many cushions, and 
looked like one who had been carried downstairs 
to die. The daylight, which was strong upon 
her, brought into relief strange lines and fur- 
rows, and deep dark shadows underneath the 
eyes, from which the glasses were still absent. 
Ten years seemed to have passed over her since 
they had met last — ^ten years of bodily and 
mental pain. 

'* Ursula, I am sorry you are ill," Tom ex- 
clain^ed, in a different voice. " I am harsh and 
forgetful, and selfish. But see how I have been 
tried 1" 

" We all have our crosses to bear," said 
Ursula, in a low voice. '^It has come to me as 
well as you." 

*' My mother tells me you will explain this ; 
but are you strong enough ?" he asked. " Is it 
worth the risk I" 
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*' I am here to explain," was the reply. 

"I will not listen now — I will not harass 
you," said Tom, hurriedly ; ** to-morrow, the 
next day, weeks hence, when you are stronger. 
Only tell me where Violet is, where I can find 
her, just to say good-bye to her I" 

The grave face into which he was gazing 
quivered suddenly at his earnestness, at the 
love for another which he betrayed, but the 
voice which responded to him was without a 
wavering note. 

" She has left for Honfleur by the Littlehamp- 
ton steamer," Ursula replied. 

" Gone I Left England I — and without a word 
to me," cried Tom. *' Why was I not consult- 
ed ? Why have I been treated thus unfairly ? 
Oh ! Ursula, did you advise her to go away like 
this ?" 

"I have offered no advice," was the an- 
swer. *'She has left Broadlands of her own 
free will. I have not said a word to her to-day." 

" You told her yesterday to go." 

^*AhI yesterday," moaned Ursula; "it is a 
long while since yesterday." 
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" You ordered her from the house, as if the 
bouse were yours," he said, more warmly. 

" It will be mine upon your father's death — 
and that may be to-morrow," Ursula replied. 

"The house yours 1 — but there, there, I do 
not care who has it — I do not care what be- 
comes of it, or me, or anything — only of that 
poor hunted girl." 

" I am not hunting her, and you need not re- 
prove me," said Ursula. " Yesterday I remind- 
ed her of a past contract between us, that was 
all. When I doubted her, she was to go away ; 
and she has gone^ thank God !" 

The grey eyes regarded her lover unflinching- 
ly, and there was a lurid glow in them which 
spoke of much power to resist still. He had not 
thought of Ursula's feelings in all this, and of 
what she had suffered, for it to come to this ; he 
was thinking only of Violet Hilderbrandt, and 
Ursula's heart grew hard and cold. 

'* I may be able to overtake her yet," Tom 
said^ full of a new impulse, " and here I waste 
time and " 

" The steamer has left the harbour," Ursula 
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remarked ; " I saw it from the window of my 
room put out to sea. I have been waiting for 
it to go," 

" Is there no note — no message for me ?" 
" You can ask Marcus when he returns from 
the quay," was Ursula's reply. " It is no busi- 
ness of mine." 

" Did you send her back to Honfleur ?" 
" I did not care which way she went, so that 
it was from Broadlands/^ said Ursula. 
" Why has she gone to France ?" 
" She has told your mother that." 
Tom turned quickly, but Lady Dagnell was 
not in the room. She had a horror of scenes 
that might excite her nerves or depress them,. 
And she had deemed it politic to leave Tom and 
Ursula to themselves. 

'*But you know," persisted Tom. "And — 
Ursula, you mwt tell me." 

" I thought you were going to spare me — to 
postpone all this till I was well," she answered, 
bitterly. "Do you think I am quite strong 
■enough to bear it f 

*' Forgive me if I am inconsiderate," said Tom 
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again, "but Violet came here at our wish, and 
we have driven her away." 

" We have I'* muttered Ursula. 

" I have so much to say in my defence," said 
Tom, "so much to explain and to ask your 
pardon for, Ursula, and, in sparing you, I must 
look base and ungrateful for a while. But — 
you know !" 

" Yes ; I know/^ was the hollow response 
again. 

" Tell me of Violet, and of her sudden jour- 
ney," urged Tom. "For Heaven's sake, say 
something 1 You have had your way ; will not 
that suffice V" 

Ursula did not answer readily. For a mo- 
ment it seemed as if she had not the strength 
to speak, and that the thin lips were moving 
vainly, but the reply came at length. 

" I am not in Miss Hilderbrandt's confidence," 
she said. " I know little of what has happened 
during the last twelve hours, save that she re- 
ceived a letter late last night from her father — 
the man who trades in stolen goods." 

" Who told you she received a letter ?" 
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Ursula weat on without replying to his ques- 
tion, 

"It was a warning of danger from other 
hands than mine," Ursula continued, gloomily. 
"She had been traced, and the police were 
likely to arrest her in this house. To save us 
that disgrace she left us hurriedly." 

"She will not escape by going to France. 
She -'' 

He stopped, there was so ghastly a smile 
upon the worn face before him. 

"Can you laugh at all this misery? You!" 
he cried, indignantly, again. 

"I am smiling at your conjectures, which are 
wide of the truth, and deceive you," she replied, 
in the same measured tones. " She will not 
escape. She does not go to France to escape, 
but to deliver herself up 1" 

'' Good God 1" 

" This is a heroine whom you worship, Mr. 
Dagnell, and not a weak creature full of faults 
and failings, mean jealousies, and petty spites, 
as are most women by whose acquaintance you 
have been afflicted." Ursula went on mor^ 
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ooldly, if it were possible, *'She is innocent, 
and will bear the shame no longer of being con- 
jsidered guilty, she says. She is a perfect 
heroine, and deserving of every good man^s 
sympathy; she had a right to take your love 
from me, if not to take the diamonds. What 
am I but the villain of this story?" 

Tom approached her again, and would have 
spoken, but her next words stopped him. 

*'But,^' she continued, triumphantly, "you 
will never see her again. She is beyond you. 
The prison walls will be between you two, and 
I am very glad of it." 

" Ursula," cried Tom, losing his self-command 
once more, and forgetting all but Violet's tribu- 
lation, " as God's my judge, I believe you have 
betrayed her!" 

His voice rang through the room with a 
trumpet-sound, and for the first time dismayed 
his listener, or else his flushed face and blazing 
-eyes told of his sudden hate of her, and struck 
deep into her heart. She cowered in her chair, 
as if afraid of him, and with a quick movement 
she wheeled herself some little distance back, as 
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though a fear that he might strike her had pes- 
aesBed her. 

"You think," she gasped forth, "so bad of 
me as that V^ 

" You were away last night from my father," 
he continued — " from the house which you left 
to bear false witness against Violet. Marcus 
saw you in the garden — it is all as clear as day 
to me 1" 

" No, NO, NO V^ screamed Ursula, and she 
stood up as if she were well and strong again ; 
" it is not true, you dare not think it of me — 
you are not such a dastard. You must unsay 
that — you must unsay that, Tom Dagnell, if 
you please 1" 

She held her arms out and tottered towards 
him ; she would have fallen, if he had not caught 
her and led her back to her chair, into which she 
sank with a feeble cry. 

" I will say no more now,^^ said Tom ; " I 
forget myself. I will send some one to 
you.^' 

" But you believe it,'^ she replied, clinging to 
his sleeve with both her hands, " and some one 
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has poisoned your mind against me. You have 
seen her, after all/^ 

" You left the house last night/^ said Tom ; 
" you were seen in the garden by Marcus. I 
have no more to say now, Ursula, save Heaven 
forgive you V^ 

Again she was standing up before him, with 
her arms outstretched, as if appealing for his 
mercy or his better judgment. 

" Tom, I— I left the house only to die I^^ she 
cried. ** I was sick of life when I had lost you, 
and I went away to end it. I could not live 
without you, and I preferred to go I" 

« And you '' 

*' I went down to the sea and plunged in for 
rest. I wanted only to die, and they would not 
let me 1" 

** Theyl" 

"They brought me to shore — the dog, the 
dreadful dog, and some one who had been 
watching me — and I came home more than 
half dead at last — came back to life for this — 
oh, my good God, for this !" 

She sank back in her chair with an awful 
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dcream, which was heard throughout the house 
and brought the servants in with blanched 
cheeks and trembling limbs — which startled Sir 
John Dagnell dozing before the fire, and caused 
him to sit up and lisfen attentively — which 
scared Lady Dagnell into hysterics, and much 
especial attention to herself. 

" I have killed her !" cried Tom, " see to her, 
some of you women. Send for the doctor 
again — do something. Ursula, it is all my own 
fault, I have been wrong to judge you — forgive 
me ! Don't you hear me, Ursula ?" 

But though the eyes were unclosed they did 
not look at him, and from the parted lips issued 
no further sound. She was struck into stone, 
and they bore her to her room, very silent and 
uncomplaining now, with the semblance of 
death so strong upon her that the whisper went 
through Broadlands that Ursula Dagnell had, 
by God's awful visitation, passed away before 
the master. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



RESOLUTIONS. 



DESPITE all his thought and all his love for 
Violet Hilderbrandt, it had been Tom 
DagnelFs fate to be never of any service to her. 
His mission to Birmingham had been a failure, 
and had only involved him in difficulties^ and 
now, at this great crisis of her life, he was once 
more completely helpless. Once again had the 
bitter thought come to him that here was a 
woman in danger and he powerless to assist 
her — as he had always been, as though a 
spell were resting on him in times of grave 
emergency. 

Violet Hilderbrandt was beyond his friendly 
care ; there was no hurrying to her rescue. The 
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Littlebampton steamer had put forth boldly in' 
the face of the storm, and C5arried her away from 
him. Under no circumstances was it in his 
power to reach her now, to beg her to recon- 
sider the importance of the step which she had 
taken, and which would for ever influence her 
life. She had gi-own weary of hiding like a 
criminal, and had resolved to confront her 
accusers and bear the brunt of the battle, come 
what would. And she had passed suddenly 
from Broadlands, so that on English ground 
and in English courts of law her name should 
not be connected with those who had been kind 
to her. 

There was still something to explain, Tom 
thought ; the light of day was not upon the 
motives of them all, and the wheels of the gode^ 
grinding slowly all his hopes to powder, con- 
tained many inner wheels which were worth the 
studying. He was near the truth, and he would 
find it shortly. Who had warned Violet Hilder- 
brandt of her danger of arrest at Broadlands, and 
when ? Whether that warning was the one good 
action of his father's last night, and the reason 
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why Violet had kissed him, the son, in sign of eter- 
nal separation ? If so, who had warned Sir John, 
and how had the warning reached him in the 
sick-room, when the spy, Larry, told off for 
the purpose, knew nothing till the following 
day ? All this had to be pieced out to the end, 
and he was close upon the end, he thought. It 
was the termination of a sad journey, with the 
red sun sinking ominously amidst the ruins of 
his life, and of more lives than his. 

It was remarkable all these thoughts 
should be possessing him in the midst of that 
anxiety for Ursula Dagnell which he could but 
experience after her confession ; that they 
should take the foremost place, even at that 
hour, and set her illness and despair in the 
background as a something appertaining to the 
mystery, but to be thought of more intently at 
a future time. Friends came downstairs to in- 
form him Ursula was better and conscious, and 
the doctor thought she would soon be well 
again, with care ; and he answered he was glad 
to hear it, with the same gloomy cast of coun- 
tenance, and with the same pre-occupied gaze 
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which had been with him all the morning. He 
was acutely pained that he had misjudged his 
cousin, and that in her despair at losing him 
she had sought to end her life. He had been 
conscience-stricken by her accusation of his 
breach of faith ; but still for ever foremost, and 
not to be set aside, were his despairing thoughts 
of Violet, and his wild conjectures as to what 
would be the result of her rash step. Presently 
Ursula, and his father, and the intricate net- 
work of lines crossing and re-crossing their 
mysterious lives, should have his earnest 
thought ; but the time was now for Violet, and 
in what way he could prove how he was plot- 
ting, struggling, sorrowing for her. 

When Marcus returned in the carriage, it 
was his brother Tom who opened the door for 
him, and hurled at him question after question 
peremptorily, until all that Marcus could im- 
part to him in the way of information had been 
elicited by fierce cross-questioning. 

There was not a great deal to announce, and 
Tom had guessed n most of it already. Violet 
had started by The Witch — the same unlucky 
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steamer which had brought her first to Eng- 
land — for Honfleur; there had been grave 
doubts of the vessel leaving in so rough a sea, 
but the order had been given for departui;^, 
and Marcus had taken his farewell of Violet 
Hilderbrandt, and seen the vessel steam out of 
the harbour. 

She had told him part of her story, and of 
the dangers which had been threatening her, 
but not a word of Ursula or Sir John had 
escaped her lips. She had spoken of her im- 
pulse to face the truth, and end uncertainty for 
ever, and she had not forgotten a last message 
to his brother. 

" Tell Tom he will render me his debtor by 
remaining passive in this matter ; he cannot 
help me, and I pray he will not attempt it," she 
had said. " I leave the end of this to my God, 
for the end has come !" 

" Yes, it is the end," groaned Tom, " but I 
will see it, for all that. Does she think I am to 
remain here, and take no further interest in 
her ? Is that like me ?" 

^* There's not much chance of doing anything, 
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that I can see," replied Marcus, " and you had 
better keep quiet until we get some news." 

*^ Will she give herself up at Honfleur, do you 
think r 

" By gad, she has arranged that. She's won- 
derfully plucky," replied Marcus. " She has even 
sent a message to the French police with the 
information of what she intends to do." 

" She is mad to throw away her liberty," said 
Tom. "But we must be prepared. Coun- 
sel shall defend her, and do their best to save 
her, even against herself. How can I get to 
France to-day, 1 wonder ?" 

** I thought I told you it was her wish you 
ehould not " 

" Yes/' said Tom, interrupting him, " but I 
cannot regard a wish like that." 

** You will not leave Broadlands ?" 

''Why not?" 

" With Ursula ill — with the governor deprived 
of her care — with " 

"What are they to mel" exclaimed Tom, 
fiercely. **Have they been friends of hers I 

l2 
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Have I been a friend to them ? Can I do any 
good here I" 

"Can you do any good abroad?" replied 
Marcus — '* at all events, till we know the up- 
shot of this step. By gad, I don^t think so." 

'* She is alone in the world, and utterly 
friendless." 

*' No ; there you mistake," replied Marcus. 
"Didn't I tell you Mr. and Mrs. Slitherwiek 
were on board, going that way to France ? I 
have seen Fanny after all, and oiffered her my 
congratulations, and I have shaken hands with 
Slitherwiek." 

" You are of a forgiving nature." 

" You might have knocked me down with a 
feather when I saw them and their boxes on the 
quay," said Marcus ; " but I was, 'pon my soul, 
Tom, quite courageous — quite magnanimous. 
You should have seen me." 

"Ah! I wish I had been there," said Tom, 
with a sigh; *'but she left me without a 
word." 

"What I Fanny did?" 

" No ; Violet, you ass 1" 
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'^ Oh I she did not intend that, but you had 
gone out of the house." 

" And it was not planned to get me from it, 
then ?" said Tom. 

" Planned ?" exclaimed Marcus. 

" No, no ; it is I who am unjust, not she," 
oried Tom, "I who am eternally suspicious. 
But she is with Fanny and her husband. They 
will be of help to her — and I am very glad of 
that. These Slitherwicks will be her friends — 
they will communicate with us, and let us know 
the result of her arrival at Honfleur ; we shall 
not be left wholly in the dark. Yoa have asked 
them to do their best in her interest, and until I 
€an reach Paris ? You have told them to spare 
no expense in securing the best advice — to call 
on the prosecutor, and explain how impossible 
it is that she should be an accomplice in this 
crime — to write with every post to us, and 
leave not a stone unturned to be of help to 
her."' 

"Ye-es, exactly, Fm sure they will do all 
that," answered Marcus, staggering beneath 
this weight of question and suggestion, " and 
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Fanny will let us know immediately she reaches 
Honfleur, or Slitherwick will, unless he's too 
sick. I left him getting very green to begin 
with. I would not have gone out in that ship 
myself for any money," he added, with a per- 
ceptible quivering of his spine. *^ Poor Fanny, 
too, she'll be awfully queer. She never could 
stand a row-boat." 

" It is fortunate they are with Violet," said 
Tom, thoughtfully; "but there is no trusting 
them with the responsibility of her safety. How 
can I get away to-day ?" 

" Why, you don't think, after all, of " 

" I shall make one more maniac in this house, 
if I remain," cried Tom. " Marcus, I will go !" 

Man disposes! But it was destined other- 
wise, and Tom Dagnell was bound down per- 
force to Broadlands, as to a prison, from which 
he was not to break free. The torrent of 
events was running swiftlj^ its course. There 
was no resisting it, and our hero was swept 
along in its current, despite the strength of his- 
resolves, and the power of the love that was in 
him. 
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It was as well he had not his own way, 
though he grieved long at his own utter use- 
lessness. But then Tom Dagnell was one of 
life's unfortunates, and had never known what 
was best. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

MORE QUESTIONS. 

rpHE next hour of Tom Dagnell's existence was 
-^ spent in tracing out his journey, and in 
studying various ways by which he could leave 
England, and turn his back upon an unlucky 
house. When he had decided that the most 
expeditious route, after all, would be to start 
for London, and then book for the Continent, 
via Dover and Calais, and when he had begun 
to pack his portmanteau, and to regard his 
mission as finally resolved upon, there came the 
doctor, like a black messenger of Fate, to thwart 
him if he could. 

" Your father is not so well to-day, Mr. Dag- 
nell," was the information given. 
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"It is not likely he would he" answered 
Tom. 

" I think there is a change for the worse." 

" He will change for the better to-morrow," 
was the hard reply. 

« I fear not.'' 

Tom looked up from his portmanteau, which 
lay open in the middle of the room into which 
Dr. Smiles had been shown. 

" Is there a grave change^ then V^ he inquir- 
ed, anxiously, " or is this the natural result of 
a restless night ? He left his room last night, 
and walked along the corridor with Fisher, the 
butler." 

" It was unwise," replied the doctor, " but I 
am uncertain if it has done him any material 
harm. Stilly Mr. Dagnell, he must not be left 
to-day on any account." 

" I have to start for Paris, on urgent private 
business," muttered our hero. " And I must go 
at once." 

"Let me advise you to remain,'' said the 
doctor, very earnestly. "This is a house in 
which serious distress, mental and bodily, exists. 
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and you may be the only one of service to allay 

it;' 

" I do not comprehend," said Tom. 

"Your father and your cousin Ursula are 
both very ill," continued the doctor. 

*'I can do them no good," was the old 
stubborn answer. , 

" On the contrary, you may do a great deal 
of good, by not deserting them." 

" There is my brother Marcus ; there is my 
mother," said Tom. " Did I not tell you there 
was pressing business demanding my immediate 
departure ?" 

"Mr. Dagnell," said the old gentleman, "it 
would be idle for me to disguise the fact that I 
know you have not been good friends with 
your father ; but I think, at such a time as this, 
all enmity should cease." 

"It has ceased long since, sir," responded 
Tom, " and I would stay, if it were possible." 

*^ Your father is anxious about you," said the 
doctor. "He asks where you are, and why 
you keep away from him. He has sent me to 
see what you are doing." 
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'' I will go to him." 

" You must remember your cousia is not 
likely to nurse him for many days, even should 
he live as long," remarked the doctor. 

" Doctor Smiles, I am in trouble. I cannot 
explain, but I have much upon my mind, and I 
should do harm by staying," said Tom, 
hurriedly. " Why, my own father will be the 
first to urge me to depart, when I have told 
him everything." 

"I have done my duty," said the doctor, 
'' and when I look in this evening I shall hope 
to find you here." 

"It is not likely,'^ muttered the younger 
man. 

When Doctor Smiles had departed, Tom 
went at once to his father's room, full of the 
new project which he had formed for enlisting 
Sir John's sympathy with his plans. Surely Sir 
John Dagnell would be glad to urge him on his 
way, when he knew that it was in Violet 
Hilderbrandt's interest he was going. She was 
his old friend's daughter, his father had con- 
fessed at last, and Sir John had risked his life 
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already in his eiffbrt to be of service to her. 

It did not strike hitn that his father's moods 
were as variable as his stages of mortal decay, 
and that he was more selfish than his son^ but 
he was assured of it when he was sitting by 
his side, and the old man was glancing nerv- 
ously at him from the folds of the dull red 
shawl still draped about his head. 

*'I must not be left alone so long as this 
again," he said. " I have been cruelly treated 
to-day, everybody has deserted me." 

He was more irritable than usual, and his 
clenched hand struck, with considerable vio- 
lence, the arm of his chair. 

*' Ursula is ill, and cannot come," said Tom. 

"I am better without Ursula," was the 
reply. 

" My mother ^" 

*' She aggravates me always. She is a hate- 
ful character," he replied. " I know, Tom, she 
will be very glad when I am dead." 

" You must have more charity and patience, 



sir." 



" You are a fine one to talk of charity and 
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patience," retorted the father. ''Why the 
devil do you preach? — it isn't in your line.'' 

" Then there is Marcus — he " 

** A selfish brute — don't speak of him. Why 
do you want to thrust on me everybody I don't 
care for, and get away yourself?" inquired Sir 
John. 

"It did not strike me you cared for my 
attendance in particular ; besides " 

"You are my favourite son, Tom," coolly 
asserted Sir John. " I have always been very 
proud of you. Don't sneak away now, as if I 
had the plague. It's an unfilial proceeding, 
and upsets me." 

** I would remain with pleasure, sir ; I would 
devote my whole time to you," said Tom, "but 
strange events have happened which demand my 
presence elsewhere." 

"I don't care for strange events." 

" You will think I had better go," said Tom, 
full of his subject now, and anxious to interest 
his father in it also. " Violet Hilderbrandt has 
left Broadlands, not to escape her pursuers* 
but to give herself up to them in France^ 
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^here, by following her, I may be of infinite 



•service." 



" I don't see it — besides, I knew all this be- 
fore/' replied Sir John. "It's stale news to 
me. She had made up her mind last night to 
give herself up — she told me so — although I 
went out of my way to warn her to escape. 
But she would not. She was very grateful to 
me, she said, but she had made up her mind, 
and no argument could alter her. Mercy on 
me I how terribly obstinate these women are 1" 

" You went out of your way to warn her ?" 
repeated Tom, thoughtfully. 

"Yes, of course, I did," said the father. 
^' You were watching me sharply enough too." 

" It was the one good action of your life, you 
said !" 

" Yes," was the reply, " That's right. It was 
a good action, surely." 

*' You will do another," said Tom, " and put 
me on my guard by it." 

Sir John shrank back from the steadfast 
gaze of his son. 

" You always frighten me by that look,'' he 
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6aid. "There is never any peace with you." 
" One more question, and the last," Tom urged 
persistently, *' Who told you last night, Violet 
Hilderbrandt was in danger of arrest V* 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

NEARING THE END. 

SIR JOHN DAGNELL gave an impatient 
twist to the red shawl about his throat, and 
scowled malevolently at his son. The question 
was not pleasant to hear or easy to answer, and 
there was the spirit of resistance very strong 
within him. 

** You want to know too much," he muttered. 

"It has become necessary," answered Tom, 
" in a house of many plots." 

** You are too curious." 

*'Not for my own sake,'' Tom continued. 
*' You might all plot your lives out against me 
without my caring for the motive or the result, 
but last night there was danger threatening the 
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woman I love, and you knew it, and kept it 
back from me." 

"Are you speaking of Ursula?" said the 
father. 

« No ; of Violet Hilderbrandt." 

" Ah I I was not quite certain which woman 
it was," said the old man, somewhat spitefully. 
" You see there are two of them, and they have 
made all the mischief." 

" I want your confidence," Tom replied. " I 
do not care to be the only one from whom the 
truth is concealed." 

Sir John gave another tug to his shawl. 

" It is all over and done with," he said, in 
a low tone ; " it is not fair to begin again. I 
am not strong enough to cope with you — I — I 
am — very weak to-day." 

He closed his eyes, and his head drooped 
forwards on his chest. Tom leaned over him 
anxiously ; his father's prostration was very 
manifest, and he felt his own persistence could 
not last against it. He must give up, or bide 
his time ; certain it was that the time was not 
yet for him. 

VOL. III. K 
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** There, there, I have done/' he said ; " keep 
your secret as long as you please. I will not 
trouble you any more." 

The withered hand of the knight stole forth 
to rest upon his son's, in grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the promise which had been made ; but 
the voice was long in answering, or thanking 
him. 

" Tom," said Sir John, at last, " you will not 
go away from me, then? I haven't any friend 
left but you." 

'* I will not go away — to-day," said his son, 
regarding him thoughtfully. 

"Nor to-morrow either, please. I may be 
worse to-morrow," replied the father, " or I — I 
may be better, and able to explain everything. 
I should not like you to go away to-morrow." 

The morrow was on his mind. It was possi- 
ble, Tom thought, that there would come new 
events with the morrow, but he was indiflFerent 
to them. They might not aflFect him in any 
degree, but if they did he could bear them well 
enough and pass them by ; they appertained not 
to the life of Violet Hilderbrandt. 
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" It would be better for all in this house if I 
were away just now," said Tom. " I am un- 
settled — I say and do harsh things ; I have no 
consideration, forethought, kindness in me. I 
have been more than cruel to poor Ursula." 

" Is she no better ?" asked Sir John. 
" She is too unwell to see you to-day/' re- 
plied his son. 

"I suppose so," said Sir John, complacently, 
** and for many days, Smiles tells me. That is 
why I want to keep you near me, Tom — only 
you are so dull — of — comprehension." 

He closed his eyes again as if from weakness, 
or as if, by assuming an attitude of repose, he 
could ward off further questioning from a son 
always terribly inquisitive. But Torn was true 
to his promise, and no question escaped his lips, 
or endeavoured to escape. Tom had lived 
down his curiosity, '*it was over and done 
with,'' as his father had asserted, and it was 
profitless work to trace this evil to its source, 
and not without its danger. It was a bitter 
and miserable time of inaction, rendered more 
unendurable by the thought that he might have 
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been working in Violet Hilderbrandt's cause, and 
without prejudice to others to whom he could 
do neither good nor harm now. If she had not 
gone away to Honfleur — if his love had not 
driven her away — had not strengthened her in 
her terrible resolve to put a barrier for ever be- 
tween them I He walked to the window and 
looked out at the sea beyond the hazy land- 
scape in the foreground. The weather was 
wild and stormy still, and great masses of 
clouds lay heaped up in the distant sky, sym- 
bolical of the fate which Violet had chosen for 
herself. What an end to her young life, and 
what an end to his vain dreaming, and Ursula's, 
and all with whom he had been brought in 
contact in these latter days 1 How the shadows 
submerged everything, like those huge grey 
clouds over the sea, and turn where he would 
there could come never again one gleam of light 
to him I That was impossible. Even the wind, 
soughing dismally round that unlucky house, 
moaned forth its Miserere to him. Not only in 
the valley of the shadow of death was he stand- 
ing — and nearer than he dreamed — but in the 
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ehadow of falsehood and misery and crime, and 
he could not see his way beyond. They were 
trying to deceive him at Broadlands — all of 
them, it might be, in their various ways — and 
he had grown inured to the deception, and was 
too callous to protest against it. The little that 
he knew from one did not agree with the re- 
luctant statement of another, and he did not 
know whom to trust. Let things take their 
course, he thought ; they could bring no further 
harm to him. 

He returned to his old seat near his father, 
and watched him dozing there, wondering a little 
at Sir John's new wish to have him at his side 
as the friend, protector, nurse and son — and with 
what new phase of caprice he would wake up 
presently. If he would only tire of him, if he 
would once again evince some of the old hos- 
tility towards him, and beg him to be gone, he 
thought he should be grateful for the change. 
His father had never loved him ; in all this 
wasted life there had been sparse signs of affec- 
tion anywhere, and towards him least of all. 
Why, Tom thought a little rebelliously, should 
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he sit there and sacrifice Violet Hilderbrandt*s 
chances to an old man's selfishness f 

Then the answer came, even in Sir John 
Dagnell's sleep. 

" Don't leave me, Tom ; it will not be safe to 
leave me." 

After a while Mrs. Coombes came in, softly 
and cautiously, and said in a whisper from the 
distance, 

" Is he asleep ?" 

Tom looked up and nodded. 

'^ I wish we could get him to bed," she said ;. 
" but he is so dreadfully obstinate there's no 
doing anything with him, and," in a very low 
whisper, as she came close to our hero, " I don't 
think it's quite Christian-like to die in that 
chair, believing he^s getting better every 
minute." 

"The doctor — has he warned him of his- 
critical position ?" 

" Once or twice, but Sir John pays no atten- 
tion." 

" Poor fellow," said Tom, thoughtfully ; " one 
should have need of a good conscience to pass 
away in this fashion." 
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" Don't leave me," muttered Sir John in his 
sleep again ; " don^t run away from me, yet 
awhile." 

''I am with you,'' said Tom, assuringly, as 
though his father had been awake. The 
sleeper's voice responded to him — 

"That is good of you. I may want you, 
Tom, at any moment — don't you see ?" 

Tom kept his word, and remained with his 
father all that weary day ; he neither wrote nor 
read, but oscillated between the fireside and the 
windows which looked out upon the sea. Occa- 
sionally he glanced at his watch, and muttered, 
to himself " She is not there yet, she has not 
reached Honfleur," as though there were some 
solace to him in his half soliloquies. 

People came in and out at various times to see 
Sir John — Marcus and Lady Dagnell, both 
together at last, strange, staring, serious, and 
yet unsympathic figures. 

Sir John did not ask them any questions, or 
reply to their inquiries as to his state of health 
that evening. He seemed to have lost all 
interest in them, and they went away again. 
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after a few words exchanged with Tom con- 
cerning Ursula. 

" She is better," Lady Dagnell said to Tom's 
inquiry ; *' that is, she is conscious." 

*' If she would like to see me ^" 

" Oh, no 1 — I'm sure she would not," was the 
quick answer. 

The doctor was the next visitor, and Sir 
John recognised him, and stretched out his 
skinny arm towards him immediately he entered 
the apartment. Dr. Smiles felt his patient's pulse, 
looked at his tongue, asked various questions of 
Mrs. Coombes, nodded to our hero as if in 
approval of Tom's remaining at Broadlands at 
his especial request, and then said, in the false, 
cheery tone of profession — 

" We must get you to bed. Sir John. It is 
past nine o^clock, and you must not sit up 
any longer." 

" I shall not go to bed," the invalid answered, 
** I can sleep better here." 

The doctor looked towards the son, and 
elevated his eyebrows in surprise or compassion, 
it was doubtful which. 
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" He must have his way, I suppose," he said 
to Tom. 

*' I have had it all my life/' responded the 
knight, ** and I'm not going to give up now." 

" Spoken like a brave man. Sir John," Doctor 
Smiles remarked, with a friendly pat on the 
shoulder of his patient. 

" A good man is better than a brave one," 
said Sir John, sententiously, " and I have done 
some good actions in my time, remember ; one 
only as late as yesterday. Ask him ?" pointing to 
his son. 

" That is right, I believe," answered Tom. 

'^ I can't recall the others just at present, or 
I'd tell you about them," Sir John added. 
" Where is Ursula to-night ?" 

" She is not well enough to attend upon you, 
have you forgotten that?" replied the doctor. 

"No." 

'* You must not fret for her." 

"I will not," answered Sir John. '*Is she 
very ill ?" 

'^ She is far from well," was the guarded 
reply. 
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"She is not going to die? That is not 
probable, eh I" and Sir John looked up with 
more keenness than he had exhibited hitherto. 

*' Noj let us hope not/' replied Dr. Smiles. 

" That would be very singular," said Sir John. 
" If she were to die now, what a difference to 
me!" 

"To you?'' asked Tom, *^why to you in 
particular ?" 

" It is too latfe — to answer more — of your^ 
cursed — questions," muttered the father, com- 
pletely burying his head and shoulders in the 
shawl forthwith. 

The doctor smiled at Tom, whose grim visage 
did not relax in sympathy, said good night 
and walked towards the door, where our hero 
followed him and arrested his exit into the 
corridor. 

"One minute, doctor/' he said, "Ursula is no 
worse ?" 

'* Oh ! no,'' replied the doctor, " she is better, 
and quite calm." 

" I should be glad to see her." 

" She is very weak — you would do wrong to 
attempt it.^ 
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*' Very well," said Tom. " Good night." 

The doctor drew the curtains aside, opened 
the door somewhat suddenly, and gave a little 
jump back into the room. 

" Good gracious, Fisher," he exclaimed, in hia 
surprise, '* how you startled me!" 

'*I was just a-coming in to ask how th& 
master is to-night,^^ said the butler, in a low 
hoarse voice. *' They say downstairs he isn't sa 
well, but I should like to look at him for myself,, 
if Master Tom don^t mind." 

The old man rubbed his hands together, and 
glanced towards our hero^ who said : 

" No, I don't mind, Robin. Come in." 

The doctor departed, and Mr. Fisher shambled 
across the room and round the screen to the 
side of Sir John Dagnell, from whose face the 
shawl had slipped again, and whose eyes were 
wide open now, and staring at his visitor. 

" I hope your honour's pretty well to-night ?"^ 
said Robin. 

" I don't know that I am, Fisher. There's a 
dam — dam — damnable kind of sinking here,'' 
replied the knight, as he tapped his chest with. 
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Lis forefinger. *' How do you feel with all your 
weight of years? Haven't you got any sink- 
ings 1" 

" Fm as well and strong as ever T was in my 
life, Sir John," croaked Mr. Fisher. 

** That's a big lie, and you have no right to 
aggravate me with it," replied the master. 
** You'll die long before me, Fisher. Mark my 
words." 

Mr. Fisher shook his head, and chuckled 
in defiant scorn. 

" There's not twenty-four hours of good life 
in him/' he whispered to the son ; " you never 
see the nose pinched like that but it means 
mischief." 

" Silence I" muttered our hero — ** you know 
nothing about it." 

Mr. Fisher turned once more to his master. 

"Are there any commands to-night, Sir 
John ?" he asked. 

" No, Fisher — no," was the reply. ** You have 
been very rude, and I have nothing more to 
fiay to you." 

" If I can be of use/' added the butler, " or 
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Master Tom is tired of you — which is very 
likely — here I am, at your service." 

"N — no/' replied Sir John, with marked 
hesitation in his answer, " I don't think I shall 
want you." 

Still Mr. Fisher made no movement to de- 
part ; he stood on the rug attentively regarding 
Sir John Dagnell, and rubbing one hand slowly 
over the other, after his usual fashion. Tom 
remained in the background, watchful of all 
this, remembering also that Mr. Fisher had 
been in his father's company on the night of 
the warning to Violet Hilderbrandt, and that 
from him might come presently the information 
he required — nay, should come, if the butler 
were in any way possessed of it. 

Mr. Fisher spoke again. 

" Your son — this son, I mean — sits up with 
you to-night?" asked Robin. 

" Yes — he will not leave me," was the answer. 

** Have you told him anything?" 

'* No." 

"I think I would, Sir John/' said the old 
butler, earnestly. 
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" Some other time — in the autumn^ perhaps — 
iiot now, with Ursula so near," replied Sir John, 
•with a strong shiver. 

"Ah, well 1 I think I would to-night." 

The old man looked at Tom significantly, 
stooped and stiri'ed the fire, leaned forward, 
touched his master's hand, and said, "Good- 
bye, Sir John — and a good long rest to you." 

" Thank you, Fisher — thank you." 

The butler, at his old shambling pace, made 
for the door, with Tom Dagnell following him, 
as he was well prepared for. They passed into 
the corridor together. 

" What do you know of all this, Robin ? What 
can you tell me ?" said Tom, when they were 
without the room. 

" On the night you came back I would have 
told you a great deal, but you would not let 
me," replied Fisher. 

« Ay —well I" 

'* I must take my own time now, Master 
Tom," he continued, " or leave it to Sir John. 
Ton would believe him sooner than me ?" 

« No." 
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" Presently, then, when I have my full in- 
fitructions from Sir John." 

** But now " 

" Now you must go back to your father ; he 
isn't fit to be left. You may find him dead 
already — stone dead !" 

Tom Dagnell shuddered, and stepped back. 

"No, no ; not so awfully near as that, Robin," 
he exclaimed, in horror. 

" I'm not so sure. I don't like the looks of 
him, as Fve told you already/' observed the 
butler, " and I've asked Mrs. Coombes to sit up 
to-night ^ on spec 1' " 

" Fisher I" 

" You'll find me somewhere about here, too, I 
daresay," he added, with a comprehensive 
sweep of his hand. " Good night to you. Master 
Tom ; it's been a hard sort of day, hasn't it ?" 

'* Yes, very bard !" answered Tom. 

Then the door closed between them^ and our 
hero returned to his father's side. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



THE OTHER ROOM. 



"nOBIN FISHER'S injunctions to Mrs. 
•^^ Coombes to sit up that night " on spec/' 
might have been readily dispensed with, for 
that duly certificated lady had not only made 
every arrangement to be stirring at a moment's 
notice, but had been warned by more than the 
old butler to be on her guard, for other sakes 
than the master of Broadlands. Lady Dagnell 
had her presentiments also, and they had not 
been discouraged by the medical attendant — 
this was a house with two sick persons in it 
whose minds were sadly ill at ease, and there 
had been more uncommon things happening 
here of late days than the messenger of death 
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bringing to one poor mortal its mandate to be 
ready. They had been waiting in Broadlands 
for this messenger so long that why it came 
not was a matter of surprise to them. There 
would be no astonishment — possibly but little 
regret, when they drew the blinds down in the 
many windows of the great house, and nailed 
a gaudy hatchment on the walls. 

Mrs. Coombes was on double duty that night 
by express request of Lady Dagnell, whose 
nerves were shattered, and " required perfect 
rest," she said^ notwithstanding that she was 
restless also, in her way. Mrs. Coombes had 
Ursula Dagnell to watch as well as Sir John 
although her mission to the latter principally 
consisted in stealing to the room where he and 
his son sat, both very still and quiet, with the 
son looking round as she entered, in token of 
his wakefulness. 

It was singular that her turn had come to 
nurse Miss Dagnell — that Miss Dagnell's turn 
to suffer had come, too, despite her gravity, her 
self-possession, her hardness of demeanour, 
which nothing had seemed to influence till then. 

VOL. m. L 
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That something had happened at Broadlands, 
that Miss Hilderbrandt had departed in great 
haste, and Miss Dagnell had subsequently ex- 
hibited much eccentricity, Mrs. Coombes, not an 
unobservant woman, had perceived very clearly; 
but she was not particularly curious, and was 
more speculative as to the amount of double 
fees, which she, or the institution from which 
she was derived, might claim for extra services 
thus thrust upon her. 

Mrs. Coombes was not quite certain, either, 
that the care of Ursula Dagnell would be an 
improvement on the especial nursing of her 
uncle ; on the contrary, the impression deepened 
by degrees that this hard, three-cornered family 
did not take affliction with a composure that 
was at all becoming. Surely it ran in these 
Dagnells to make the most of their ailments, 
and to be as restive under the chastening hand 
as a fretful, fever-stricken child might be. It 
was a companion-picture to the old knight's 
sick-chamber, that of Ursula Dagnell; there 
was plagiarism in the lady's malady, or in her 
mode of bearing it. The fire was burning in 
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the grate too, midsummer though it was, and 
seated before it, with her thoughtful gaze bent 
on the flames, was Ursula Dagnell, in the same 
dark dress which she had worn that morning. 
She had struggled from her bed and dressed 
herself, despite all remonstrance, being perverse 
of disposition, like her uncle, and with the same 
strange fancy of insisting that she was not ill, 
and it was other people's crotchets to imagine 
that she was. 

"I am certainly a little weak to-day," she 
murmured ; " nothing more. You will see how 
strong I shall be to-morrow." 

Mrs. Coombes proffered the same advice 
which she had many times in her life given to 
Sir John, and with the same result. 

"You would feel better in your bed. Miss 
Dagnell." 

" I shall not go to bed to-night." 

It was the echo from the sick-chamber further 
down the corridor, and Mrs. Coombes was not 
surprised at it. She made the best of her posi- 
tion, being a woman of tact, who did not 
** worry " much. 

l2 
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**As you please^ Miss Dagnell. Will you 
have any refreshment ?" 

*' No." 

"You must take this medicine in a few 
minutes, at any rate," said Mrs. Coombes, " or 
Dr. Smiles will scold me in the morning." 

** I shall not take any more medicine," was 
the irritable reply. "And I don't believe in 
Dr. Smiles. Anyone but he would have made 
me strong before this — a mere swoon, as it has 
been. Why cannot I walk about as usual? 
Where has my strength gone? Is this 
paralysis V 

" Good gracious, Miss Dagnell, no." 

"Let me try if I can walk. I have never 
been ill in my life before, and it is very hard at 
this time. God knows," she added, bitterly, 
" how very hard it is on me 1" 

" I think I would try to rest now — not walk," 
suggested Mrs. Coombes, but Ursula Dagnell 
did not care for Mrs. Coombes's suggestions; 
her own will was clearly shown, as well as her 
new weakness, when a few minutes after 
wards she lay back in her cushioned chair. 
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terribly faint with the effort she had made. It 
was a pale, wan, struggling figure, whose 
breath came short and quick, and whose thin 
white hands — hands of which any lady might 
have been proud, and that had been one of the 
few charms of which poor Ursula had had to 
boast — trembled very much as they were cross- 
ed in saint-wise fashion upon the fluttering 
bosom of her dress. 

When she was more composed, she said — 

" Is Mr. Dagnell with his father still ?" 

Mrs. Coombes responded in the affirmative. 

" Sir John has taken a new fancy to his son, 
to bear with his company so long," Ursula said, 
almost mockingly. '^ And the son has not 
much patience — has he ?" 

"I — I don't know. Miss Dagnell,^' was the 
reply, " he appears, at times, a little hasty." 

"Go and see what they are doing, please, 
Mrs. Coombes," said Ursula ; " I should like to 
know, if 1 am not troubling you too much !" 

Mrs. Coombes had not been very long absent 
from Sir John's room, but she rose at Ursula's 
request, and went upon the errand indicated. 
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When she returned, she found that Miss Dag* 
nell had changed her seat to a smaller one by 
the side of the fire. 

"I have been trying to walk again/^ she 
said, as if in apology to Mrs. Coombes^s look of 
protest, ^* but it is a hopeless task. Had I been 
strong, I should have followed you out, and 
scared you all by my appearance." 

*'You would have never acted so rashly ,^^ 
exclaimed the nurse. 

" I don't know. I am very rash," she mur- 
mured, ** but I have not the strength to crawl 
further than from that chair to this. I must 
have met with an accident last night when — '^ 

Her voice died away in faint mutterings, 
which were impossible to follow, but the grey 
eyes glanced keenly at Mrs. Coombes, as if 
curious to note what words had reached her 
ears. Mrs. Coombes was also curious, and 
answered — 

** An accident last night, did you say V 

" I had a little fall last night, in my room, I 
think. But that is a long time ago, now," said 
Ursula, more hurriedly, "and it is not worth 
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while talking about it. 1b Sir John asleep?" 
** Hardly asleep. Miss Dagnell." 
" Was he speaking to his son when you went 

in r 

** He was saying a few words.'^ 

" What were they — can you recollect them ?" 

"No, Miss Dagnell. I did not hear," the 
nurse replied. 

** Why does he not sleep ?" said Ursula. 
" Why does his son encourage him to converse, 
when every minute's rest is precious V 

" If Sir John has made up his mind to talk, 
you may be sure he will," answered Mrs. 
Coombes. 

" Yes, yes ; and kill himself with talking, too. 
Why, Mrs. Coombes, they may quarrel present- 
ly. These two men have never agreed in their 
lives, and the father is insulting and unjust," 
said Ursula, with excitement. 

'*! am sure Mr. Thomas Dagnell will not 
quarrel with his father,'' affirmed the nurse. 

** Ah 1 you are a very wise woman,'' said 
Ursula, satirically, and regarding Mrs. Coombes 
with far from a loving gaze. " But you know 
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as much of his character as this chair — or as I 
do, God help me." 

She rose with difficulty to her feet, and clung 
to the mantel-piece for support. Mrs. Coombes 
rose with her, and gently guided her to her first 
seat before the fire, and Ursula struck faintly at 
her helping hands. 

" I did not want to sit down here," she cried, 
fretfully. '* I will not have you with me, if you 
disobey my wishes.^' 

" 1 can't tell what your wishes are, Miss Dag- 
nell," said the nurse. 

" Go and see how Sir John is." 

"Why — I have only just returned.'' 

" It is an hour ago, nearly," said Ursula. 

There was a few minutes' silence after this, 
then she said, in a calmer tone, 

" What did the doctor say of Sir John's con- 
dition to-night ?" 

"That he was not quite so well," was the 
reply. 

"That he was much worse, and could not 
live much longer, perhaps ? That there was a 
change in him t" cried Ursula. 
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"I — I — hardly think he said as much as 
that," stammered Mrs. Coombes, who was ' 
doubtful of the effect of any bad news upon 
Miss Dagnell in her present state of weakness 
and excitement. 

" You need not be afraid of alarming or dis- 
tressing me," said Ursula, coolly. '* I can bear 
the news of my uncle's death with equanimity ; 
I should be glad even to hear he was released 
from th0 sufferings and misery and awful in- 
justice of this world." 

" Oh I my good young lady, don't go on so, 
please," Mrs. Coombes implored. " You won't 
cool down at all. It's very wrong." 

" Is he worse, then ? Have they told you so I" 
asked Ursula. 

" Yes, they have/' Mrs. Coombes confessed at 
last. 

" Have you found my glasses ?" was the next 
question, so quick upon the other, and so irrele- 
vant that Mrs. Coombes began to doubt the 
sanity of her patient. 

" No, Miss Dagnell." 

** It does not matter," said Ursula, " I have a 
second pair in my desk." 
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There was another pause, during which Ursula 
Dagnell studied the flickering of the coal fire 
with as much persistency as her uncle had done, 
and seemed by her expression to read as grim 
a story from it. 

** Have there been any letters, or messages, 
or visitors to-night V^ she asked. 

*^Not any that I am aware," responded her 
attendant. 

"I thought there would be. It is very 
strange there is no news," she said, ^*and all 
goes on in the place just as usual. As if 
nothing had occurred — that is the horror of 
it !" 

« But " 

" I was not speaking to you,'' said Ursula, 
sharply. 

"I beg your pardon." 

Miss Dagnell presently condescended, how- 
ever, to address her attendant, and in the old 
vein. 

*'I should be glad to know how my uncle 
is," she said, **if you will go now, Mrs. 
Coombes." 
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^' If you wish it — but " 

^* I am anxious about him, and that he should 
not talk too much to my cousin. It will make 
him worse," said Ursula. 

«I will creep in and warn him." 

^^ One moment," said Ursula, as Mrs. Coombes 
rose and walked softly towards the door. " I 
want you to send my cousin here. You can 
remain with Sir John Dagnell till he returns." 

"Is it necessary? Will it not distress you 
very much to see him ?" 

" What do you mean by that ?" asked Ursula, 
keenly. ^' Why should it distress me ? What 
have they been talking about downstairs — 
all those wretched servants and scandal- 
mongers?" 

** Nothing, madam, nothing, but it is so late^ 
and you are not strong enough for fresh excite- 
ment." 

"I shall not be excited," answered Ursula, 
'* but I should be glad to see him once more, if 
he will come. If he will only come 1" 

" For a few minutes, then ; and you will pro- 
mise to be calm ?" 
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" I will be very calm." 

When Mrs. Coombes was at the door she 
Baid, 

" Tell him I am very calm ; and that I only 
wish to say two words." 

"Very well, Miss Dagnell, if you insist," 
replied the nurse, as she departed on her 
errand. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



REQUIESOAT IN PACE. 



TTRSULA DAGNELL sat staid and passive^ 
^ only for the time that the door remained 
open between her and Mrs. Coombes ; as it was 
closed^ she rose slowly, and with her hands 
clutching at the mantel-shelf, peered at herself 
in the looking-glass above it. 

It was the counterfeit presentment of one 
very wan and woeful at which she gazed, which 
she seemed to inspect with a scrutinising care, 
as though it were a something apart from her 
own being, a statue in which a keen critic might 
be interested. There was a long-drawn sigh 
escaping her at last, before she passed on from 
her clinging position at the mantel-piece to the 
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wall — from the wall to a davenport, a few paces 
distant from her. Here she sat down, unlocked 
the desk, and raised the lid. There were many 
papers in the receptacle, and her busy hands 
made sad havoc with the precise order in which 
they had been arranged, tossing and crushing 
them together in hot haste. When she was 
successftil in her search, she dragged herself 
back to the looking-glass to put on a pair of 
glasses, framed in slight gold wire, and to study 
the eflFect of them before she relapsed wearily 
into her chair. 

" I look better in my glasses, I think," she 
murmured. " More like the old Ursula he cared 
for." 

She sat there very patiently ; she was fully 
prepared for the interview with the old lover who 
had passed so suddenly away from her. She 
turned and almost smiled a welcome to him as 
he came in cautiously and approached her, iuU 
of grave anxiety. 

"You sent for me, Ursula," he said. "You 
are better ?" 

She nodded. 
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" 1 am very glad," he continued. '* To- 
morrow, I hope, you will be yourself again, and 
prepared to forgive my being so hard and un- 
charitable this morning, for — but there," he has- 
tened to add, as the expression changed upon 
her face, " I have not come to talk of all that 
has happened, of all which you have told me — 
of anything, in fact. I am only very glad to 
see you so much better, Ursula.^' 

He leaned forwards and took her hand in his, 
and she did not withdraw it. There was no 
enmity in her heart against him for the accu- 
sations he had heaped upon her at an earlier 
hour, for the disclosure of his love for Violet. It 
seemed already as if she were prepared to lose 
him — as if the exultation over Violet's fate had 
died out with the passion she had then betray- 
ed. She was more womanly and just now ; she 
was the cousin whom he had thought he loved, 
whom he could have loved in God's good time 
had he never met Violet Hilderbrandt on board 
The Witch. 

She did not answer him in words; speech 
was impossible at once, for she was weaker than 
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she had thought, and he was kinder than she 
had dreamed of seeing him again, but the thin 
fingers pressed his slightly as if in gratitude for 
his gentler thoughts of her. 

He relinquished her hand, and stood regard- 
ing her with interest and sadness. He felt he 
had been hard upon this trustful nature, and 
could not honestly excuse all that he had done. 

" You sent for me, Ursula," he said, " and, if I 
have not mistaken Mrs. Coombes's message, 

you " 

She interrupted him. 

" Yes," she said, faintly, " I wished to see you 
very much. I am contented now." 

" There were two words you desired to say, 
the nurse informed me ?" Tom suggested. He 
was anxious concerning them ; he had associated 
them in his quick, hopeful way with his release, 
his liberty. Great Heaven I release and liberty, 
and yet Violet in prison — and he had hoped for 
pardon in a sentence I 

**Ah, yes; two words were sufficient," she 
said; ''quite sufficient now that we are friends. 
They were * Good night.^ " 
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Tom looked surprised, perhaps disappointed, 
and the expression was quickly seen by Ursula^ 
keen-eyed as she had become again. 

*' I will have to trouble you with many words 
when I am well, Tom," she murmured. " You 
will spare me now, I am sure ?" 

" I will leave you," he said. 

" No ; don't go yet/' was the reply. 

Tom took the seat which Mrs. Coombes had 
recently vacated, and said — 

" I must not stop too long away from him." 

" Is he much worse ?" she asked. 

" I do not see any great diflFerence, but the 
doctor warns me to be prepared, and my father 
is more irritable than usual." 

Ursula did not respond readily. 

"What has he been saying!" came the slow 
question at length, and Avith her gaze averted 
from him. 

" Very little ; I do not encourage him to talk." 

** No, that would be rash," responded Ursula ; 
" he becomes very restless then. He gets fever- 
ish — like me — and there follow delusions, and 
mad accusations against all who have befriend- 

VOL. III. M 
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ed him. You must not let him talk too much, 
Tom." 

This was a long speech for a woman as weak 
as Ursula, and Tom noticed the eflFort that it 
was to make it. 

" Neither must you talk too much, Ursula," 
said Tom ; " I set my interdict upon it, too." 

" Very well ; but don't go yet awhile," she 
answered. 

Tom remained, at her request, but the posi- 
tion was painful and embarrassing, and thoughts, 
which he would have kept down by his strong 
will, seemed to grow upon him — thoughts of 
Violet Hilderbrandt, and of the troubles await- 
ing her, and lying beyond that miserable, me- 
morable day. If he could have seized this op- 
portunity to tell the whole story to his cousin, 
with all its extenuating circumstances, now that 
she seemed gentler and kinder ; if she had not 
sat there so weak and fragile that an angry 
word, a hasty confession of bis want of love 
for her, might kill her at the outset ; if she 
had only been well and strong enough to 
listen ! 
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And this was she who had guessed all 
last night, and had stolen forth in the night's 
fltorm to end her despair at one blow — she who 
had not cared to live an hour without him, and 
who was suffering from her rashness, and had 
yet to suffer. All his fault, too — the fault of 
his overweening confidence in himself and his 
future, his desire to give back love for love at a 
moment's notice, and in the fulness of his grati- 
tude. This was the bitter end of it, and not to 
be avoided. 

The voice, speaking again, startled him with 
its new clearness of intonation. 

"I dare not ask what your thoughts are, 
Tom/' she said, " and it is probable I can guess 
them well enough. We will put off the evil 
hour of explanation." 

Tom rose. 

" 1 am tiring you," he said. 

" Don't go," she repeated, for the third time. 
" I may not see you to-morrow — we may never 
meet like this again." 

" I am anxious about my father," said Tom. 
" I do not like to be away from him." 

m2 
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*' Very well," replied Ursula, with a sigh, " if 
you wish. It is your duty." * 

" I will return your good night now, cousin," 
he said, taking her thin hand again in his, and 
bowing over it, like a gentleman of the old 
school. The fingers closed warmly upon his 
again, and the face was raised as if to kiss him, 
or to receive his kiss. He hesitated for an 
instant^ then he stooped and kissed her. 

"Good night," she murmured. "I do not 
see why happiness should not come to us, even 
at the eleventh hour, Tom. Is it so utterly 
impossible, do you think ?" 

This was verging on the one forbidden topic, 
and in a way that struck at him, though he 
would not distress her by a word that night. 

" To-morrow, Ursula, we will talk of this, if 
you are well," he said. 

"Years hence, I mean, Tom," she continued, 
" long years hence, Avhen you have outgrown 
all the romance and folly that came too late 
in life for you, poor boy. When we see things 
as they are, and know the trnth, and what is 
just." 
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** To-morrow, Ursula — to-morrow." 

He was terribly anxious to be gone; her 
earnestness scared back his old thoughts of 
liberty, and his heart was very heavy. She did 
not dream of his renunciation of her then — 
Violet Hilderbrandt was set apart from him for 
ever, she thought, and the shadow of the foreign 
prison lay like a bar across the path by which 
ehe might return. 

** We are both young, — comparatively," she 
added, with another sigh, '*and can afford to 
wait. You will remember that, Tom? — and 
good night again." 

« Good night." 

He had not reached the door when it opened, 
and Mrs. Coombes came in, perhaps with a 
little more celerity than she had hitherto shown 
in that establishment, but still at a grave and 
decorous pace enough. There was something 
in her looks which Tom was quick to read. 

*' My father V" he exclaimed. 

" I think he would be glad of your company 
again, sir, if you are quite disengaged," she 
said, very calmly. 
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Tom departed, and Mrs. Coombes followed 
him into the corridor. It was for an instant 
only, and the nurse had re-entered, closed the 
door, and approached the fireside before Ursula 
had composed herself in her chair. 

" Will you take your medicine now, Mis& 
Dagnell f " said the nurse. 

" Yes, if you please," she replied. 

" Why, you are wearing your spectacles 
again/' said Mrs. Coombes. " Come, that's 
well." 

" Yes," answered Ursula, '* that's well." 

Mrs. Coombes poured out and administered a 
dose of Doctor Smiles's mixture, and then sat 
down composed and bland. Ursula twined her 
hands together, placed them behind her neck 
as if for extra support, and then "fixed" Mrs, 
Coombes with a steady, searching stare. 

" Sir John Dagnell is worse I" she said. 

"I — I never said so, ma'am,*' replied Mrs, 
Coombes, taken off" her guard by this assertion. 

*' I have told you T can bear the shock, and it 
is useless to attempt to deceive me with your 
shallowness," said Ursula ; '*is he worse?" 
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" I am afraid he is/' 

"Much worse!" 

« Yes." 

" He should not be left to die with a nervous 
and excitable son/' said Ursula, " I — I think Til 
go to him. I am, almost strong enough." 

*• No, no, Miss Dagnell, I hope you will not 
attempt it. It is no good — it is no fit scene for 
you," said Mrs. Coombes, imploringly. '^ I called 
Mr. Fisher, who was in the lobby, and they are 
all with Sir John now — Mr. Marcus and Lady 
Dagnell, too, I think." 

** It is very sudden at the last," said Ursula, 
calmly ; '* but we have been prepared so long 
that it comes not like a blow. I am not 
surprised.'' 

*' And pray do not give way, please." 

" I have borne too much to-day to give way 
at this," was Ursula's reply. 

The two women relapsed into silence, and it 
was evident that the sick and ailing was the 
mo):e self-possessed at this crisis of the house of 
Dagnell. The face was set and immobile, and 
the grey eyes were bright and dry in the fire- 
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light at which they gazed. Presently Ursula 
spoke again, and w^ith a decisiveness that 
struck her listener with surprise. 

" It is a base, bad life passing away," she 
said, " and there is no one to regret it." 

" Oh ! I wouldn't say it, Miss Dagnell, if I 
thought it,'' exclaimed the nurse ; " and not at 
such a time." 

" I am plain-spoken — it is my failing,'^ an- 
swered Ursula. 

" I am sure Mr. Thomas is very sorry — very 
much grieved indeed," said Mrs. Coombes. 
** Why, I am soiTy myself. I have been so 
much with the old gentleman." 

" You may be sorry — for your place," Ursula 
remarked, quietly. " And the younger son may 
be sorry, for a while, for he is forgetful and for- 
giving, and with a child's heart rather than a 
man's. And to be led like a child, and for his 
own good, I pray to God 1'^ 

She unclasped her hands from her neck and 
held them on her breast in an attitude of 
prayer ; in her thought for the old lover she had 
already forgotten that the soul of Sir John 
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Dagnell was passing away to its judgment. 

Footsteps reverberating along the corridor 
took Mrs. Coombes — a nurse out of her place 
and not in at the death, and thus doubly 
aggrieved — to the door, which she opened with 
alacrity. 

Some one was passing at the moment, but 
Ursula Dagnell was not listening or caring. 

''la that you, Mr. Fisher?" 

" Yes, ma'am, it is," responded the old butler. 

" Is it— all over I" 

" Yes, ma'am, it is all over. He went off nice 
and comfor'ble." 

And this was the peaceful end of Sir John 
Dagnellj.of Broadlands, and ere while of the City 
of London, merchant. 
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CHAPTER I. 



UNTIMELY VISITORS. 



rpWO days have elapsed since the decease of 
■*■ Sir John Dagnell, and the house beyond 
Littlehampton was still in mourning for its lord 
and master. The white blinds were drawn down, 
or the shutters closed^ before every window, 
the hatchment was already in its place, nailed 
like a gaudy sign-board of pride and foolish 
pomp to the brickwork of the building, and all 
that was left of the City knight reposed in its 
oaken case in the room where he had departed 
this mortal life, and was now awaiting Christian 
burial. 

It was an ill-chosen time for visitors to 
Broadlands, and it was an unexpected ghastly 
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.«ight to them, as they were driven through the 
open gates and along the carriage drive to the 
entrance doors. 

" Why, God bless my soul, Polly, look here— 
look at the shutters and blinds. He's ofi, 
<lepend upon it 1" said Mr. Oliver to his wife, 
sitting placidly by his side in an open vehicle 
hired at the station. 

" Well, really — I think he is. Oh 1 dear, what 
fihall we do, Jonathan?" 

**I hope it is not anybody else," said Mr. 
Oliver, which was hardly kind to Sir John, or 
"Sir John's remains, although not uttered with 
an uncharitable thought, " and that the boys are 
■at home to talk to us a bit." 

" It is a most unfortunate time to call, Jona- 
than." 

"Yes, so it is," asserted Mr. Oliver, "al- 
though people must die at some time or other, 
and the hottest flares away the fastest, just like 
-coals." 

"I donH think Fd say anything in there 
about Sir John flaring away," mildly remarked 
Mrs. Oliver ; " they might take it in a different 
Jight, and think you mean " 
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"My dear, I donH mean anything of the 
fiorC said Mr. Oliver. « It isn't likely.'' 

"No, Jonathan, I thought not," replied his 
wife, " but you do blurt out things, sometimes, 
very awkward like." 

" I don't profess to be polished in anything 
but my dish-covers," said Mr. Oliver, with a 
friendly nudge in Mrs. Oliver's side, and a 
double-knock kind of laugh at his own little 
joke, which gave so much play to his features 
that the servant opening the door caught the 
manufacturer with a most unseemly grin upon 
his broad countenance. 

Mr. Oliver and his wife descended from the 
fly, greatly to the astonishment of the servant, 
who had expected cards and kind inquiries at 
the utmost, and at that early hour of the day. 

" Is Mr. Marcus Dagnell in, or his brother V 
asked Mr. Oliver. 

" Yes, sir, they are in," replied the servant, 
« but " 

" Will you give Mr. Marcus and his brother 
these cards ?" said Mr. Oliver, interrupting him. 
" We will not detain them many minutes, and 
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you will please say we are very sorry to find 
there's a death in the house and to intrude at 
such a time, of course, but that we have come 
from Birmingham on purpose to see them on 
important business, and should be glad of a few 
minutes* interview. There, do you think you 
can recollect all that 1" 
" Yes, sir." 

"And my compliments to the rest of them — 
Lady Dagnell, and Miss Dagnell^ for I suppose 
it's Sir John that's gone," added Mr. Oliver. 

The servant ushered them into the darkened 
drawing-room, where they sat down on the 
couch, side by side again^ as we have seen them 
on the party night at Elmslie House, and waited 
for the brothers' coming. 

The brothers were not quick in making their 
appearance, and husband and wife had leisure 
to look round them, so far as the dim light 
above the heavy shutters would permit. 

" They've got a nice place here, Polly — plenty 
of gold and blue satin about," said Mr. Oliver, 
in a low tone; "it didn't strike me they were 
quite as stylish as this." 
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" What a time they are — what a dreadfully 
dull place I" said his wife. *' I suppose Sir John 
did not die of anything catching ; just as we 
are going to see our dear girl, too." 

" I suppose not. I don't think much of the 
pictures," Mr. Oliver muttered; "and there is 
not a decent bit of china in the whole room. 
All show, Polly, and no real value in anything. 
All " 

The door opened and cut short Mr. Oliver's 
criticism. It was Marcus who came in slowly 
and carefully, and with the eyeglass in his eye. 

"By gad, so it is I" he said, when he had 
advanced very closely to them. " How are you, 
Mr. Oliver — how do you do, Mrs. Oliver? 
Beastly dark, isn't it, with these shutters 
closed. But we can't help that, just at 
present." 

He shook hands with his Birmingham friends, 
and then sat down and faced them. 

" Tom will be here in a minute. They have 
gone to look for him ; he's walking about the 
garden somewhere. How's business?" asked 
Marcus. 

VOL. III. N 
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" Nothing to complain of, and that is saying 
a great deal in these times, Marco," Mr. Oliver 
answered. 

"Yes, exactly." 

They were all three at a loss for further con- 
versation after this. Mrs. Oliver was the first 
to resume it. 

'* So the poor old gentleman's gone, Marcus," 
she said. 

'' Thank you — yes — he's gone," was Marcus's 
absent reply. "Will you take anything — you 
have come a long way ?" 

" We have come by easy stages, Mrs. Oliver 
not being much of a traveller," said Mr. Oliver. 
" We were in Brighton last night. Fine place 
Brighton, sir!" 

" Yes. Lots of fish — at the Aquarium," said 
Marcus. " I suppose you went there ? .We 
had Slitherwick and— his wife— about here 
a little while ago. They're looking very well, 
too." 

" Ah 1" said Mr. Oliver, greatly relieved at the 
turn which the conversation had taken, " that 
is what we have come about — ^Polly and I. For 
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you have been upon our minds a tremendous 
deal, Marcus, since that marriage, and we 
could not feel it our duty to keep away, 
and not say something to you in explana- 
tion/' 

'*rd rather you wouldn't say anything, 
please/' said Marcus, regarding these honest 
folk with alarm. " I don't want any long talk 
over what cannot be helped ; and this is hardly 
the time for it." 

•' And we haven't come for a long talk, either, 
Marcus/' said Mr. Oliver. 

" That's deuced kind of you ; but — oh 1 here's 
Tom. I am glad they have found him, he can 
talk to you like anything, and about anything ; 
it's in his line," said Marcus. 

Tom had entered during this speech, and 
shaken hands with the Olivers, regarding them, 
meanwhile, very closely, as if there might be 
something to gather from their looks that might 
be news of moment to him. It was a sterner, 
graver face than Marcus's, full of the resolution 
and strength which the elder brother's had never 
expressed. 

n2 
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" Have you come from your daughter ? Have 
you heard anything to-day from France?" Tom 
asked, quickly. 

'^We have come from Birmingham to see 
Marcus," replied Mr. Oliver ; " to let him know 
it wasn't any fault of ours that Fanny behaved 
so shabbily to your brother." 

"Yes, it was shabby," said Tom, somewhat 
impatiently; ^'but it is not worth apologizing 
for, or talking about, especially to him. What 
does it matter now to any of us?" 

" It matters a great deal to me, Tom," Mr. 
Oliver replied, warmly, " or I would not have 
taken all this trouble to come here to say it ; and 
I hope you're not going to choke ine off this 
time before I can get the words out of my 
mouth." 

*' Proceed, Mr. Oliver. I will not interrupt you 
again," said Tom. He leaned back in his chair, 
folded his arms, and relapsed into a listless 
attitude, with his thoughts travelling very fast 
away, and the words falling almost meaning- 
lessly upon his ears. 

" It isn't much I have to say," the manufac- 
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turer continued, " but it's only fair I should say 
it, for my wife and me, once more. It wasn't 
any fault of ours that Fanny ran off with Mr. 
Slitherwick — who didn't act quite straight and 
proper either — although in any business trans- 
action there is not a longer-headed fellow, or 
one more to be relied on. We have both felt 
this a good deal, and we thought we'd come 
and tell you as soon as ever it was possible — 
and my contract with the Turkish Govern- 
ment was finished off — and here we are to 
own that our daughter Fanny, on whom we 
have spent many thousands, has disappointed 
us, and made us feel smaller than ever we 
have done since we got out of the retail trade 
in the Minories." 

" Don't mention it," said Marcus, after wait- 
ing for Tom's reply, as though it were more 
his brother's business than his own, " it is not 
worth taking any further notice of — upon my 
honour, it is not." 

" That's all we have to remark — as a duty to 
ourselves," said Mr. Oliver, rising, ^*and I 
thought it would be better than writing to you 
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— for I hate writing. Fm sorry we've bother- 
ed you. We would have put it off, if we had 
known what had happened — but that you will 
excuse. And there's no ill-will on either side, 
I hope?'' 

^* Not at all,'' said Marcus. 

" Fm glad of that. Shake hands upon it." 

Marcus put his hand in that of the manu- 
facturer, and wished he had not when he felt 
the vice-like grip of the man who was to have 
been his father-in-law. 

'^ And you, Mr. Tom ?" said Mr. Oliver, when 
he had done with Marcus. ♦ 

Tom rose and shook hands with him, at thi» 
appeal. 

**So we forget and forgive all round, and 
that's Christian-like and stjuare," exclaimed Mr» 
Oliver. " And if you don't think we connived 
at getting Fanny off, we're very happy now* 
Of course, we have forgiven Fanny — an only 
child, full of romantic rubbish, but as good as 
gold — and we're going to tell her we have been 
here. If there are any commands, Marcus^ 
we " 
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"She knows/' said Marcus. '*! have seen 
her." 

"You are going to Paris/' said Tom, 
suddenly betraying great interest again. " To- 
day?" 

^* Yes, to-day. For the first holiday in my 
life,'* answered the manufacturer. 

" Have you heard that Miss Hilderbrandt sur- 
rendered herself to the French authorities two 
nights ago, and denied the charge which had 
been made against her," cried Tom. " Fanny 
and her husband have taken up the case, and 
are working earnestly for her. I have heard 
from them both — will you tell them how grate- 
ful I am I Will you go and study the case for 
yourself, with all your Birmingham shrewdness^ 
and your money, too, which I will repay — ^for 
you must not spare money anywhere to pro- 
cure the best counsel in France, and do your 
best in every way." 

"Bless my soul, you are as impetuous as 
ever, and I can't follow you quite," said Mr. 
Oliver. " Miss Hilderbrandt a prisoner — about 
the diamonds, I suppose f Ah, yes, I remember 
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when she told us both. Dear, dear, I begin to 
understand. Poor young girl — I liked her 
very much — what sentence will she get, do you 
think?" 

^' They shall acknowledge her innocence, 
man. Good God I What do you mean by 
sentence ?" 

" No, no — I don't mean sentence, of course — 
but I mean this, Mr. Tom," said Mr. Oliver, 
" that she will have two more friends in France 
this evening, who will do everything in their 
power for her. Everything." 

" Thank you, thank you," said Tom, " they 
will not let you see her, but you can work in 
her interest for me, and until I can get away 
from this awful prison-house. I shall be in 
Paris shortly, meanwhile write to me, telegraph 
every hour, leave not a stone unturned for this 
injured girl's sake. Fancy your own daughter 
reduced to such a strait as this, and fighting 
with truth upon her side, in vain." 

" Not in vain. We won't own that yet," said 
Mr. Oliver. 

** And this Hilderbrandt — make every inquiry 
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concerning him. It may be valuable,'* ran on 
Tom, "I will be in Paris the day after the 
funeral. An hour after, I shall start from 
Broadlands." 

The Oliv^ers departed, and Marcus and Tom 
sat down again in the drawing-room. 

" I wish you would think of something else 
besides Miss Hilderbrandt for a little while, 
Tom," Marcus implored, " we have a great deal 
to arrange." 

^' I am mad with suspense and inaction. It 
is hard that I should be the only one not moving 
in her cause," said Tom. 

*' She wished it herself," said Marcus ; " be- 
sides " 

" Yes, yes, don't explain," cried Tom, inter- 
rupting him, "I know what has happened, what 
has to be done, and why I am tied here. How 
is Ursula ?" 

"Still very weak, the doctor says," replied 
Marcus ; " she has been asking for you, once or 
twice." 

" I will see her presently. Why does she not 
get stronger?" said Tom, fretfully. "She 
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fihould be able to come downstairs, and help us 
all with her advice." 

" Lady Daguell says Ursula does not seem to 
care about our arrangements, but then " 

" But then Lady Dagnell is very busy with 
her mourning," concluded Tom, bitterly, " and 
requires a deal of interest to be shown in it by 
us all. Do you think I am really of any service, 
Marcus ?" 

" I don't know what we should do without 
you," Marcus confessed, "Fm a regular fool 
myself, just at present.'' 

"I will give you one fair warning," said 
Tom, decisively, " that I remain" in this house 
conditionally, and that any new turn of events, 
at Paris or here, which affects Violet Hilder- 
brandt, and points to either hope or danger, 
and I leave at once." 

'' What, before " 

" Before everything is the living,'' said Tom, 
sternly, " the dead can afford to wait." 

" Ah I yes, exactly," replied Marcus, " but you 
need not tell us just now. I should like to get 
out of the house myself, awfully, but Hallo, 
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Fisher, what is it you want, bobbing in like 
that?" 

" It's some one for Master Tom," said Fisher,, 
in a husky whisper, "and a rum one he is too. 
He won't go away for anybody, until he's seen 
you." 

" What is his name V^ 

" Times, or Slimes/' replied the butler, " Larry 
Slimes. He was here two days ago, he says, 
but I didn't catch sight of the vagabone my- 
self." 

" He must come this way at once. Quick, 
Fisher, show him in I Marcus," said Tom, turn- 
ing to his brother, " this is the bearer of news, 
good or bad, and of life value to me. The dead 
will have to wait now !" 
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CHAPTER II. 



REVELATION. 



rjlHE waif and scarecrow who has vaguely 
-*• flitted through these pages like a bird of 
evil omen, for ever presaging disaster^ as Tom 
had designated him on one occasion, was to be 
true to his character to the last. Our hero had 
looked forward to news of Violet Hilderbrandt, 
this child of the streets having always brought 
him tidings of her, but on this occasion he was 
doomed to disappointment. 

Mr. Fisher ushered in Larry Simes with a 
contemptuous " Here he is, then !" and Larry, 
in his usual sidelong fashion when out of his 
element, and with the " proprieties '' dismaying 
him, slouched into the room, twisting his cap in 
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his bands^ and craning his neck forwards to 
make sure of the identity of those who were 
waiting for him in the shadows. 

'' Well, Larry," said Tom, " what news of 
Miss Hilderbrandt ? — quick." 

" I don't know nuffink of her," answered Larry, 
sullenly. " I ain't heard nuffink — I don't want 
to.'' 

" What has brought you here ?" Tom in- 
quired. 

" I'll be round to that in a minit, if yer'U give 
a cove time to get a breath," he said. " May I 
sit down, guv'nor, on this?' 

'* Yes, sit down," Tom replied. 

*' Thankee. I'm floored with my walk — blest 
if I ain't. And such a ketchin' here, guv'nor '* 
— laying his hand and cap upon his narrow 
chest, — " as if sumfink was a-grabbin' me inside 
— orful." 

Larry Simes sank into one of the blue satin 
easy-chairs, where he looked woefully out of 
place, and where it was as well that the light 
of day shone not very clearly on him. 

*' Are you ill ?" asked Tom. 
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"I feels jest as if Fm in for a fever agin. I'm 
oilers havin' fevers, cussed if I ain't !" said the 
aggrieved Larry. 

" Gracious gad 1" exclaimed Marcus, " hadn't 
he better go, Tom ?" 

" Let him be," said Tom ; " he has not come 
all this way for nothing." 

" N — no — exactly ; but you'll excuse mcj I 
hope," said Marcus. " T shouldn't like to catch 
anything myself just now." 

The elder brother beat a hasty retreat, re- 
turning to look round the door for a fleeting 
moment again. 

" I think I would clear him off the premises, 
Tom, as soon as convenient," he suggested; 
then he closed the door and retired. 

" That's your brother, ain't it ?" asked Larry. 

" Yes — my brother." 

" A starchy bloke, ain't he !" Larry added. 
*' I shouldn't like to ax a favor of Aim." 

" Do you want a favour of me, then ?" asked 
Tom. 

**Yer gave me a quid when I last spotted 
y er," said Larry. " Yer isn't a bad sort of a 
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swell, and I likes yer. I don't know as how I 
ever had a civil word from any cove afore, but 
I'd do anythink for yer I could, and that's gord's 
truth." 

"Pm afraid you can do nothing for me, 
Larry," answered Tom. 

" Not in Bumminghum ?" added Larry. 

'* No," said Tom ; " and now what can I do 
for you? Help you on your way? I suppose 
you want help in that direction ?" 

« That's jist it." 

" I don't see what claim you have upon me, 
boy, save that you brought me once a warning 
to a friend/' said Tom, " but if you are hard up, 
I shall not say No." 

" Thankee." 

Larry sat and thought deeply after this, and 
it was not till Tom said, somewhat sharply, 
*' Well, what is it ?" that he appeared to rouse 
himself. 

" I wants to borrer my fare 'ome, and if yer'U 
make it ten bob over, I shan't forget it in a 
nurry. That ain't," he added, wistfully, " put- 
tin' the big pot on too much?" 
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" You shall have the money." 

"Thankee/' he said again. *'Des8ay yer 
wonders now where I've melted the last quid, 
but I stood drinks to a lot o' coves, and they 
prigged the rest on it while I was asleep. Fm 
cleaned out, or I would not have come round 
agin," added Larry, in half apology, " for T 
hates cadgin*." 

*' What will you do in Birmingham ?" 

" The same old game, guv'nor, I thinks," an- 
swered Larry ; " there's nuffink else Fve been 
dragged up to^ or is fit for. I shall be out o' 
the fever in a week or two — if it is fever, for I 
ain't so certin. Only these gallersed shakes 
seem like it." 

" There's money for you," said Tom, " and 
now be off, and never let me see you again, 
without you're honest." 

''AH right. Thankee — yer werry good." 

Larry took the money proffered him, spat on 
it, with his usual ceremony, put it in his trousers' 
pocket, and rose slowly and painfully. 

" I went and looked at that sea agin," he re- 
marked, suddenly, " but it wouldn't wash." 
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** What do you mean ?" said Tom. 

*' Didn't yer tell me to go to sea f Well, I 
couldn't go muckin' about in a collier — it ain't 
my line — and I feels the cold too orful bad/' 
Larry explained, " but I thought, arter wot you 
said, I'd have a try. No use — nuffink's no use !" 
he added, almost sadly. 

" Try again, Larry." 

" Shan't," was his quick retort, turning and 
snapping as a dog might have done at a friendly 
hand — " I tell yer I shan't ever agin 1" 

" Good morning," said Tom, quietly. 

Larry seemed a little bit ashamed of his 
petulant outburst. He stood twisting his cap 
in his hands, and regarding our hero furtively. 

"And there's nuffink I can do for yer?" he 
muttered. 

A sudden thought came to Tom as the boy 
spoke. 

" Yes, there is." 

** Wot is it t" asked Larry, with alacrity. 

" Tell me where I can find this Hilderbrandt, 
You must know — he has written to you. You 
have telegraphed to him." 

VOL. IIL O 
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Larry hesitated. 

" He ain't been fair with me " he said, 

" he's left me anyhow, and I ain't afeard o' him. 

« 

I can live on my own hook, well enuf. Yer 
won't split on him, I spose ?" he added^ doubt- 
fully. 

*• No," said Tom. 

"He's in London, then. Do yer know 
London ?" 

'^ Yes." 

*'Do yer know the Strand?" was the next 
inquiry. 

« Yes," 

"Do yer know number 'leven 'undred and 
nine !" continued Larry. 

" I can discover it," Tom replied, 

" Wery well, ax for Mr. Harnett," said Larry, 
** and yer'U find him, unless he's a stiff un by 
this time, as I wish I wos.'* 

Tom hastily entered the address down in his 
pocket-book, and then turned to the morbid 
Larry again. 

'' When I looked at all that water I wos a- 
tellin' yer about," said Larry, as he moved 
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towards the door, "I wished Fd had the pluck 
o' that sarvant gal o' yourn, who tried to drown 
herself the night afore I saw yer, but I ain't 
up to it, guv'nor/* 

" Ha I what do you know of that?" said Tom, 
surprised. 

" I wos a-watchin' her, to be sure," was the 
answer. "I helped to get her out. I can't 
swim, but I ran in arter her, an* the dog 
foUered, and 'ead over 'eels, 'eels over 'ead, 
went the three on us, over and over, and wops 
we come aginst the breakwater two or three 
times afore we bashed upon the sands again. 
I couldn't see the gal drown, and in I went, and 
that's how I've caught these blooming creeps." 

" You saved my cousin's life, Larry," exclaim- 
ed Tom, " and thank you." 

" Yer cussin !" echoed Larry, with his lower 
jaw dropping. 

'' Yes, my cousin." 

" Wot, that gal ?" cried Larry, in disgust, 
** wot, that liar 1 Oh ! s'elp me." 

" Liar ?" cried Tom ; « why liar ?" 

'*She said she wos a sarvant gal, lady's or 

o2 
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sumfiuk maid up at the 'ouse. Fd been follerin' 
her for a skit of a time all over the town, 
direckly she come out fust, and went oflF to the 
staishun-'ouse, yer know V^ 

"WHAT!" shouted Tom, so vehemently 
that Larry ran against the door in sudden alarm, 
and cowered from his questioner. 

" The staishun-'ouse. I said so.'* 

" God of heaven !" ejaculated Tom Dagnell. 

** She put the Peelers on to yer gal. Didn't ^ 
yer twig? Didn't yer " 

" Are you sure of this ?" cried Tom. " Are 
you really sure, boy ? Try to think again ?" 

"Oh! it's right enuf — here's the specs* she 
dropped a-coming out. She took 'em off to 
write. I saw her over the winder blind.'* 

« And then ?" 

'' And then she went off" at a trot bang over 
the fields, and slap into the sea ?" 

" You may go, Larry/' said Tom, in a hollow 
voice, as Larry put the spectacles into his hands ; 
" I don't care to hear any more." 

" All right/* answered Larry, " I didn't mean 
to say anythink o' this ; she axed me not, and 
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we've got the gal away all right. But to think 
fihe's your cussin — rum, ain't it I" 

" Go now, will you ?" Tom said again. 

They were the last words he ever heard from 
Larry Simes. The stormy petrel spread his 
•dusky wings and took his flight for ever from 
Tom Dagnell. He had brought with him a new 
-element of horror, and it remained at Broad- 
lands after he had passed upon his way. It held 
the man who had, received it in bondage and in 
stupor, as though he had been struck by a giant's 
hand. He sat there in the house of mourning, 
in a great darkness of mind, a stern silent figure 
on whom no light was falling, and to whom it 
seemed no light could come again. 
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CHAPTER III. 



AFTER THE VISIT. 



TT was Lady Dagnell who found her younger 
-*- son sitting in the drawing-room. An hour 
had passed since Larry Simes had departed^ and 
Tom had not moved from his position. 

"Mercy on me, Thomas," exclaimed Lady 
Dagnell. *'Is it absolutely necessary for you to^ 
sit in this dreadfully dark room ?" 

" It has been, mother," he replied. " I have 
had much to think out." 

" And you will excuse me, but I do not really 
see why you should grieve in this outrageous 
manner for your poor father," she added. 
" There are limits to earthly sorrow. I don't give 
way myself too much, and yet I am far from 
strong at the best of times." 
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«I am not grieving for my father," answered 
the son. 

" Indeed ! " 

'' I have had a greater loss than his." 

'' Is anyone else dead ?" inquired Lady Dag- 
nell. " Break it gently to me, if there is." 

" I have lost all faith— all " 

He stopped suddenly. His mother was not a 
woman to take into his confidence. There was 
no one at Broadlands in whom he could confide ; 
no one, perhaps, in all the world to whom he 
could tell the story. 

"Where's Ursula?" he asked. 

"Ursula, did you say? She is in her room, 
of course ; she is always in her room now. Do 
you want to see her ?" 

" Not at present," he added, after a moment's 
further consideration of the matter. 

''Upon my word, my son, I do not compre- 
hend you clearly to-day," said Lady Dagnell. 

" It's no use trying, mother ; I am not certain 
if I am awake from a bad dream," Tom an- 
swered. 

Lady Dagnell grew somewhat nervous of her 
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BCD. Anything out of the common way had 
been always calculated to alarm her — she had 
lived all her life in an atmosphere of little scares. 

"You have been sitting in the dark too 
long," said Lady Dagnell; "why don't you go 
for a long walk in the park, or for a ride to 
Arundel, or — no, I should not care to be left in 
the house without you, now I come to think of 
it." 

" You got on very well without me for years," 
said Tom, a little bitterly, perhaps. 

"Ah I I mean at this time — this solemn 
occasion, Thomas," replied his mother. 

" When is the funeral ?" asked Tom. 

"' Why, you know I" exclaimed Lady Dagnell ; 
" you have made all the arrangements yourself, 
except a few alterations of my own, which I 
think calculated to give dignity to the painful 
ceremony." 

" Alteration !" said Tom. " Ah, well, when 
is the funeral, do you say ?" 

" You are aware as well as I am that it is 
four days hence," replied Lady Dagnell ; " how 
can you go on like this, unless you wish to 
frighten me I" 
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" I had forgotten," replied Tom, " and I am 
hardly awake, I tell you. In four days, then, 
I shall be back at Broadlands; you may rely 
tpon my coming." 

'^My dear son, you will not leave us I" 

'* Yes, I must go." 

*' At such a distressing time, with Ursula so 
poorly, and poor, dear, dead Sir John in the 
bouse awaiting Christian burial; I cannot be- 
lieve it." 

"Mother," said Tom, "I have important 
business which I dare not neglect." 

'* You are going to France I" cried Lady Dag- 
nell. " Oh 1 1 am sure you are." 

"I am going to London." 

" Well, well, Thomas, I must say it is not 
paying a proper respect to the deceased,^^ said 
his mother. 

" I told Marcus I should think of the living 
before the dead," answered Tom. 

^'It's absolutely indecent and cruel/' said 
Lady Dagnell, whimpering. "I'm one of the 
living, and you are doing your best to throw me 
on a sick-bed. What business can take you to 
town?" 
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Tom did not answer until his mother repeated 
the question, when he said, 

*' I can trust no one in this house — don't ask 
me. 

Lady Dagnell withdrew after this affront, but 
not without a Parthian dart at him. 

" If Sir John had been alive, you would not 
have insulted me in this manner," she said. " I 
— I have lost my only friend and comforter now, 
and you turn upon me like the thankless child 
that you are." 

She waited at the door for her son to suc- 
cumb, to express his regret, and to promise to 
remain at Broadlands, but not a word escaped 
him, and she closed the door behind her at last 
with a formidable slam. Half an hour after- 
wards she was in Ursula Dagnell's room — 
although her feelings had not altered in any 
way towards Ursula, whom she persistently 
disliked. She could disguise her antipathies at 
times with a fair amount of womanly skill, and 
in this instance she entered, full of a rare sym- 
pathy and anxiety, 

"My dear Ursula, 1 hope you're better to- 
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day," she said. " I have dreadful news for you, 
and I want your co-operation. If you can't 
stop what is going on, no one else can, and w^e 
must not be left here with only the servants and 
Marcus. And Marcus is not the least bit of good, 
is her 

Ursula had not grown stronger in any great 
degree since the night on which her uncle died, 
but she stood up, very straight and rigid, as 
Lady Dagnell completed her extraordinary ap- 
peal. 

" What have you to say 'i" she asked, almost 
contemptuously. " Will it please your ladyship 
to be coherent ?" 

Lady Dagnell had been already coherent 
enough for her niece, but she went on : 

" Tom is going to leave us." 

"Now?" said Ursula, in a different tone. 

"At once. He says he has business in town. 
As if that were likely, at this sad time," she 
cried. 

"Did he tell you what business?" 

"Not a word," replied Lady Dagnell. '-He 
flew into a passion, and said he could not trust 
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•anybody in this house. He has shattered my 
nerves completely. I don^t know what I shall 
do for the rest of the day. I am unhinged." 

'* You will require a stimulant," said Ursula. 

Lady Dagnell glanced askance at her niece, 
as if suspecting a cruel irony in the remark, 
but Ursula's face betrayed only a deep study of 
matters more serious than the condition of her 
aunt's nerves. 

** Has he had any fresh news from France V* 
asked Ursula. 

'^ Not since the morning." 

** Has anyone called ?" 

*' I don't know. I have not asked," replied 
the aunt. 

Ursula touched the bell, and Mrs. Coombes, 
atill on duty at Broadlands, and now in Miss 
Dagnell's service, entered at the summons. 

"Will you be good enough to find out for 
ine, Mrs. Coombes, what visitors have called 
to-day, and who has seen theml^' said Ursula. 

« Yes, Miss Dagnell." 

Ursula sat down with her hand pressed sud- 
denly to her side. 
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"What is the matter?" exclaimed Lady 
Dagnell. ** How you have • startled me I 
What dreadful faces you are making! Shall 
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"A passing spasm to which I have got used,'*^ 
said Ursula. **I had hoped to be free from 
pain to-day. I got up this morning with almost 
a light heart." 

"Ahl a little thing upsets you — as it doe* 
me, Ursula," was Lady Dagnell's comment. 

" I don't think so," said Ursula. 

Lady Dagnell disliked contradiction, and 
frowned a little at the last remark. She would 
probably have expressed an opinion concerning^ 
it, had not Mrs. Coombes re-entered, and im- 
parted the news that Mr. and Mrs. Oliver had 
called with kind condolences, and seen both 
Tom and Marcus in the drawing-room — and 
that afterwards a ragged lad, who said his name 
was Simes, had been in consultation with Mr» 
Thomas Dagnell. 

Ursula closed her eyes, as if she could listen 
with more composure thus, but the two women 
watching her noticed how the old greyness, as 
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of a death in life, settled upon the face again, 
and remained there. 

When Mrs. Coombes was leaning over her 
the eyes opened, and Ursula said, petulantly, 

" I am not ill. I am not partial to fainting- 
fits, like that Violet Hilderbrandt. There has 
been nothing to excite me. Why do you keep 
staring at me — you two women ?" 

"I was afraid you were not well," Mrs. 
Coombes replied. 

" I am quite well — I am going downstairs for 
the first time to-day," said Ursula, '^ although I 
am fond of this room, and all its peace and 
quietness — its happy memory of his coming with 
kind words to me. Think of it soon — to me /" 

She rose and walked steadily across the room 
towards the door. 

"Are you going downstairs?" asked Lady 
Dagnell. 

*' Yes." 

" To use your influence with my son to in- 
duce him to remain, I hope/' said Lady Dag- 
nell. " He will listen to you when he will not 
heed anybody else." 
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" Ah 1 but then how fond he is of me 1" was 
the hollow response. 

" You will put this shawl over your shoulders, 
before you go down for the first time/' said 
Mrs. Coombes, spreading out the article in ques- 
tion, and making a movement to wrap it round 
her new patient. 

" Take it away/' cried Ursula, sharply. " I 
don't want it." 

She passed into the corridor, and walked 
slowly its length to the grand staircase, in the 
middle of which she came to a full stop, and 
thought so long and deeply that the servants 
in the hall caught sight of her, and wondered 
why she paused. She came slowly on once 
more to the great skin mat uponjthe chequered 
marble of the entrance-hall. 

"Where is your master!" she asked of one 
of the footmen who had been looking up at her. 

" Mr. Marcus is " 

" I said your master," said Ursula ; " Mr. Tom 
Dagnell will be your master here. Don't forget 
that, if you care to keep your place." 

'* Mr. Thomas is in the park, ma'am," replied 
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the servant. ^^ I saw him go out a little while 
ago. 

*^ Has he gone — for good t" she almost hissed 
at him. 

^*No, madam/' said the servant, backing a 
step or two. " He hasn't got his hat on." 

'* I — I thought he could not have left," said 
Ursula, in a different and calmer tone, " but you 
surprised me." 

^' Shall I tell him you wish to see him, Miss 
Dagnell ?" asked the servant, " he's " 

*'No. I will find him for myself." 

And then, bareheaded^ and walking very 
slowly still, but with an erect and stately mien, 
Ursula Dagnell passed from the house of death 
into the free air and sunshine beyond it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE OLD SERVANT. 



A MAN not prone to take advice at the best 
■^^ of times, and who by rejecting it occasion- 
ally had made many grave mistakes^ Tom 
Dagnell had in this instance followed his 
mother's instructions to seek the park-land 
beyond the house in preference to the gloom of 
the drawing-room^ where Lady Dagnell had 
discovered him. 

There was more space for thought in the 
great park ; he could not leave for London yet 
awhile, he had discovered by the time-table, 
and here he could wander on undisturbed^ he 
hoped, and endeavour to fashion into shape the 
future course of his life. Everything had 

VOL. m. p 
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changed since the morning, even his own esti- 
mate of the poor hnmanity abont him. 

He waB right ; there was no trusting anyone 
at Broadlandsy and he must think for himself, 
now that there was so mnch deceit in his way. 

He wonid have consideration for no one but 
Tiolet Hilderbrandt ; it was his rights he 
thought^ born of the treachery which had been 
at work against her from the first, bom of the 
love too which had grown with him, and which 
he knew was as hopeless as Ursula's hate of her 
had made it. 

He went far into the woodland, and at so 
swift a pace that Ursula would have sought him 
in vain, had he not turned to retrace his steps 
at the same fierce rate of progression, and was 
once more, and unconsciously, approaching her 
from whose presence he would have prayed God 
to spare him had he known how close she was 
upon him then. 

The crisis of this last meeting was not to 
come at once, for Fate, in the shape of Robin 
Fisher — and there could not have been a 
grimmer, harder fate in that hour — ^was to balk 
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the one faint chance which Ursula Dagnell 
might have had. It was the old butler wander- 
ing about the park also, perhaps putting himself 
intentionally in the young master's way, upon 
whom Tom Dagnell chanced before he was 
aware. 

At the first glimpse of him, Tom turned with 
the intention of walking hastily away, then a 
new impulse made him swerve, and he came 
with quick long strides to the side of the old 
man. 

" What are you doing here I" asked Tom. 

" Taking a bit of a walk — I'm going into the 
town about my black, through the wicket yon- 
der," replied the butler. 

" I am glad I have met you,^^ said Tom, hur- 
riedly, " I have heard bad news— awful news — 
to-day." 

" This is a fine place for bad news," answered 
Mr. Fisher. " I don't know that I ever heard 
of any good in all my long time of service. 
I " 

" That will do. Listen to me." 

" Yes, Mr. Tom." 

p2 
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The old man crossed his large-veined hand^ 
together, clasped them across the lower buttons 
of his waistcoat, and looked at Tom with half 
shut, blinking eyes — the sun falling strongly on 
his wrinkled countenance. 

"If there is anyone I can trust, it is you^ 
Robin, after all," said Tom. 

" Yes, Master Tom," was • the reply. " You 
may trust me in your interests, always. I 
haven't forgotten it — I have been watching, 
when it looked as if you had turned your 
back upon it — but I thought the funeral might 
pass over first." 

" You have something to say, then ?" 

" Yes, I have." 

** What Sir John Dagnell did not care to tell 
me?" 

" Ay, that's it.'' 

'*What he was afraid to tell me, whilst 
my cousin Ursula was nursing him night after 
night ? Is that the awful truth of it ?" asked 
Tom. 

" Ay, sir, he were maun afraid of her to the 
last. But"— and here the thin lips were 
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puckered closely — " I thought I was never to 
flay a word again' the lady any more ?'' 

"I have learned to doubt her — I see much 
misery in this house, of which she has been the 
cause," said Tom, sternly. 

" I could have given you warning of a lot of 
it, if you had only let me speak, but you 
wouldn't," muttered Mr. Fisher, thinking of his 
old grievance. 

^'Tell me all now. I must be upon my 
^uard." 

"And you ain't going to marry Miss 
Ursula?" 

" I am not." 

*' We had better turn back a little way," said 
ihe butler. " You see we are in sight of the 
house, when we come round that bend." 

The two turned, and Ursula Dagnell saw 
them for the first time, as they passed on side 
by side under the distant trees. They were 
walking away from her, and her strength was 
flpent and gone. She could not overtake 
them; it was beyond her power. She sat 
•down on one of the rustic benches in the park. 
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and waited with a seeming patience for her 
cousin. He must return that way in good 
time ; he must pass her there, unless he went 
out into the green lanes and home by the high- 
road, which was unlikely. Bare-headed, like 
the old lover, she sat under the broad-leaved 
shelter of an oak-tree, and in the warm summer 
air, into which she had not ventured since her 
illness. The deer came to her, and looked 
curiously at her; the birds sang above her 
head, and darted by her with light-glancing 
wings; all was peace, and a fair harmony of 
nature on that bright summer's day. 

How long she waited for him, she never knew* 
She had no consciousness of time — it seemed 
not to belong to her life any more. A statue 
hewn of marble and set up there could have 
been scarcely more inanimate than she, until 
Bobin Fisher, turned from his thoughts of try- 
ing on his new black suit, came with his hands 
behind him, at a feeble trot, along the close 
green turf. 

Ursula had risen, and was standing in his 
way before he was aware of it. He glared at 
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her as at a ghost, which he had believed could 
only haunt the house itself. 

'* Where is my cousin, Fisher ? Where have 
you left him ?" she cried. 

''Master Tom — you mean — of course?" he 
stammered in reply. 

** Yes — ^where is he I" was the eager question 
again. 

" I wouldn't go to him now, Miss Dagnell," 
said the butler. "He's had quite enough to 
bear to-day." 

" I know that. So have I." 

« And " 

** Where is he ?" Ursula demanded for the 
third time. 

" A little way along there," said Mr. Fisher, 
pointing in the direction he had come, "you 
can't miss him. He is walking straight to- 
wards you. Isn't that him— just by the clump 
of trees ?" 

" Yes. Now go !" 

" Certainly, ma'am." 

The old man recommenced his trot towards 
the mansion, and Ursula Dagnell moved to- 
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wards her old lover for an instant. He saw 
her advancing, stopped^ hesitated, and then 
came on again. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE LAST MEETING IN THEIR LIVES. 

rpHIS was the end of the love-dream begun so 
-*• short a while ago, and in this miserable 
fashion were dashed down all the hopes which 
delusion had fostered, and vanity and sellish- 
ness had betrayed. It was all over. Man and 
woman who had plighted their troth in the 
cold March month were to set it aside ere the 
June days were ended. The fates had not 
allowed them one clear quarter of a year to find 
out their mistakes — the fallacy of all that they 
had planned and striven for. The sands upon 
which their trust was built had shifted with the 
first great tide which had rolled towards them, 
changing and submerging everything. 
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Ursula Dagnell knew it was too late when 
her cousin was close upon her, and his steely 
looks were those of her judge and her accuser. 
Her last faint hope went by. This was the very 
end, indeed ! 

If she could have turned back without hear- 
ing a single word, and stolen away into some 
hiding-place to die, she would have been glad 
— it would have saved her one more bitter 
memory in a life that had been full of harsh 
reminiscence. For this was a man who would 
never forgive her, she could see it in his eyes 
already. After all, he was a Dagnell, and would 
have no mercy. He did not appear surprised 
to meet her, bare-headed, in the park — he had 
outlived all surprises, he thought, and thei:e was 
nothing to excite or astonish him in life now* 
He looked with a cold, almost contemptuous, 
calmness at her, as a strong man might upon a 
foe unworthy of his steel, and who is unable by 
sheer weakness to hold his own against him. 

Ursula thought he would walk by her, with 
a slight bow of recognition, but this was her 
mistake. 
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■ 

" Don't go, Tom — you must speak to me I" 
she said, imploringly. 

" I was not going to pass you," Tom replied. 

" Sit down with me, will youl" she said, in- 
dicating the rustic bench which she had quitted. 

" Anywhere you please," was his answer. 

They walked back to the seat she had left, 
and sat down side by side. She raised her 
eyes slowly, but the steady gaze in his it was 
impossible to stand against — it told so much of 
the truth — it regarded her as a something low, 
abject, and mysterious, whose motives he hardly 
cared to analyse, though they had been the 
shipwreck of his life. 

" I have seen your mother, Tom," she began, 
in a low, quavering voice, **and she tells me 
you are going away to-day. Is that true?" 

" Quite true. Miss Dagnell." 

She shivered at the appellation he had be- 
stowed upon her — it was so awfully strange I 
It was the first time in his life he had called 
her by that name. 

" May I ask upon what errand you go, and if 
this is the beginning of another mystery?" she 
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«aid, more in her old tone of voice, as though 
the courage to confront him were returning in 
the hour of her despair. 

" I have got clear of the mystery," said Tom, 
*^ and am in the daylight, at last. I am going 
to see Violet's father." 

" What can he do ?" 

*' I don't know," answered Tom Dagnell, 
" but he is her father, and I wish to see him." 

" It is the old mad impulse/' said Ursula. 

** It is the old thought for Violet Hilderbrandt, 
I own it, and I am not likely to escape from it 
agiiin," cried Tom. 

^^ And you tell me this?" said Ursula, drawing 
herself up, rigid and firm. 

"Why should I not?" was the measured an- 
swer. " What are you to me. Miss Dagnell, 
now ?" 

** I am engaged to be mamed to you," was 
the response. 

Again the curious, contemptuous look in his 
eyes — the consciousness that he was looking 
down upon her as from a cliff's verge into a 
deep, dark gulf wherein she might be hiding. 
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" And I love another woman," he said. 

"Who is in prison!" 

" Yes," said Tom, *' and who preferred to ga 
of her own free will, rather than it should be 
said in Broadlands that you tried to put her 
there. It is the old charge, but I make it in 
no heat of passion now, and with no wish ta 
strike you down afresh." 

" No, it looks like it," murmured Ursula. " I 

« 

see how charitable you are." 

" It is my painful task to tell you that I know 
this for the truth," he added — " before, I only 
suspected it." 

"You have great faith in the statements 
of your spies," answered Ursula. "A ser- 
vant and a thief are the witnesses against 
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"Ah I do not attempt to fight so poor a 
battle," said Tom ; " rather confess your sins, 
and ask Heaven to pardon you." 

"And you — what will you do V 

"I cannot forgive you," was the stern 
reply. 

"I have nothing to repent," she said, looking 
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down and wringing her hands together — '* no- 
thing whatever." 

" I cannot forgive you, I would have added, 
unless you are repentant of all the misery you 
have caused, but you forestall me." 

" I have nothing to regret," she repeated. 

Ursula Dagnell stood her ground still against 
the unknown facts which this man knew, and 
held studiously from her out of charity. 

" In the drawing-room, a few days since, you 
called me a dastard for suspecting you," Tom 
continued, "and I was ready to believe you 
once again, but it is not possible a second time 
to cheat me." 

Perhaps she had deemed it possible — had 
prayed even for the impossible — in this, and in 
her wild, strong love for the man sitting by her 
Bide. It was difficult to guess her thoughts, or 
why she fought so hard against his thoughts of 
her. 

" I say I have nothing to repent — nothing to 
regret," she said again. '* What is your charge 
against me I" 
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" You gave evidence to the police that Violet 
Hilderbrandt was with us." 

« Who says so T 

" You told my father you should betray her ; 
you stole away to the police-station for that 
purpose. Robin Fisher learned this from Sir 
John, who, dying as he was, went to Violet^s 
room to urge her to escape. The infamy was 
beyond my father's calculation." 

This was news to Ursula Dagnell, and was 
received strangely. 

" The warning came from him then," she 
muttered, " and he was treacherous to the 
last. What good reason I have had to hate 
him all my life — to hate him in his coffin !" 

" You own to this V said Tom. 

*' I have not said so." 

Strange clinging to the falsities slipping away 
from her, and yet only the desperate tenacity of 
a false woman at bay. 

" There are your glasses, left behind you at 
the station when you turned Queen's evidence," 
he said, putting the spectacles in her lap. 
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She brushed them from her to the grass, and 
set her foot upon them passionately. 

" I lost them in the sea, when I went down 
to die," she said. 

" No ; it is not true." 

"To die for you, Tom," she added — "to 
spare myself such a day as this has been, and 
which I knew must come. There was no con- 
qealment that could last ; they took down my 
name and address at the police-station. It is all 
true, there I" 

Tom rose from her side. The confession had 
been made, and he had no further reproaches to 
heap upon her. He was strong, and she was 
weak, and he would be glad to get away, and 
spare her further shame. 

" But you must not leave me like this," she 
said, catching at his sleeve and almost dragging 
him down to her side once more. '^ I have a 
right to speak, and you need not fear I shall 
give way like a child again." 

She had read his thoughts very quickly, fore- 
stalling the excuse which he would have made 
to leave her. 
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*' I can bear anything after this," she added. 

*' What is there to say which can do any 
good ?" said Tom, restlessly. 

" Ah I that is like a man," she answered, 
bitterly ; ** the accusations and the insults have 
been proffered, but the defence he does not care 
to hear. He has made up his mind he is com- 
pletely in the right." 

" There is no defence worthy of the name," 
said Tom ; '' why attempt it ? Say you are 
sorry only, and let me go away with a better 
opinion of you." 

"I am not sorry," she cried. "I do not 
repent that woman is set apart from you. Have 
I nothing to complain of, do you think, or is all 
the deceit on my side ? It was you who be- 
longed to me, and would have been my husband 
but for her — it was she who lured you from me, 
and made my life the blight it is. Good God I 
Tom Dagnell, what are that woman's wrongs to 
mine ?" 

*' I have been weak," Tom answered, " but I 
will not excuse that weakness, or ask your par- 
don now. I am only glad that my true know- 
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ledge of you has come before it is too late." 

*^I have been cruelly wronged," she said, 
*' and you have not the manliness to own how 
much misery you have caused me I" 

^* I do not care to discuss this further," said 
Tom, "to ask for explanations from you of much 
that has happened here. I know all, and there 
will be time to speak presently." 

"All," she repeated, "have you told me all ?" 

" No." 

" Have you not been able to see, then, that 
all has been for love of you ? — and that guilty 
as I may have been," she said, with her voice 
wavering at last, " I have thought only of you, 
as Heaven is my judge." 

« No, no." 

" The evil w^hich began in this house, years 
ago, was not of my beginning," said Ursula 

" I know it," answered Tom, ^* and am sorry 
for my father's share." 

" He was trustee to the estate my father left 
me. I was an orphan, and he robbed me of 
everything I had." 

" On the night of my return, he told me that 
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awful story, and how you had forgiven him, for 
my sake," said Tom, sternly now, "but that 
was not the truth. You had not forgiven him 
— there was no mercy in you — for ever hanging 
over his head was the threat of his disgrace." 

'* I bore him no malice," Ursula replied ; " he 
had robbed me at the instigation of that wretch 
Hilderbrandt — her father. The crime lay far 
enough back when 1 discovered it. I held him 
in my power, true, but it was for your sake. 
Not for mine.'^ 

'* You drove a bargain with him, and I was 
the price. This was your mercy,'' said Tom. 
" Whatever happened, I was not to escape." 

" I loved you, Tom,'' she murmured once 
more. It was her one plea — her one mad 
excuse for all that she had done. 

" if I had only known of this unholy compact 1" 
he cried. 

*' You would have hated me, as you do now," 
6aid Ursula. 

" I do not hate you ; I pity you." 

" It is the same to me," she]whispered, faintly. 

** You trained my father to repeat the story 

q2 
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of your goodness and self-sacrifice, but in sucb 
a calculating affection I cannot believe. You 
deceived yourself, as well as me, when you 
called that love." 

"Did your father tell you all, in the hour 
before he died V she asked. " Oh, no 1 or you 
would not have come to me with kind words 
upon your lips. You would have crushed rae 
down without remorse, as you are doing now." 

*'I did not wish. to speak of this," said Tom ; 
"but vou have forced the whole truth from me." 

" Hardly the whole truth ; but I have no 
defence to urge," she answered, very mournfully. 
** I have not the heart for it. Your father's ver- 
sion of the story may stand. I don't care to 
say another word." 

" When I return you will be mistress here — 
that fact escaped you in your passion, if you 
will try to recollect," said Tom. 

" Your father has left me his property, every 
penny that he has, in atonement for all that he 
had robbed me of," Ursula replied. "The 
balance is still against me, for Sir John was 
unlucky, and died comparatively poor. That 
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is my misfortune, but I cannot ask for your 
sympathy." 

Ursula Dagnell was variable in ber moods, 
and very womanly in consequence. This was 
the cold, calculating, bitter Ursula, and he was 
glad to see her thus ; it rendered his parting 
with her more easy, and more natural. 

" I will congratulate you instead on your pros- 
perity," said Tom. He got up as he spoke, and 
she made no eflPort to delay him further ; each 
iseemed defiant of the other at the last. How 
long ago was it since Tom Dagnell had assured 
her that he would be true to her for ever I 
And how far a distance was this from his hate, 
let him call it " pity " if he would ? 

He went slowly from her towards the house, 
and after a while she turned and watched him, 
resting her hands upon the rail of the bench, and 
gazing after him as at the last hope in life pass- 
ing away from her. Something told him she 
was looking after him still, warned him perhaps 
that he might have left her with a kinder word, 
a gentler look, immeasurably as she had 
wronged him. He had been to blame himself, 
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he had talked of love to her, not knowing what 
love was — after all, what a life hers had been 
despite her scheming, and the present hour of 
triumph in her complete success. He could be- 
lieve in her misery, if in nothing else. He 
turned back suddenly, and walked quickly to 
her side. 

" Ursula," he said, " this is not a time to bear 
malice in our hearts, and I am going from you. 
I forgive you — good-bye." 

She had expected harsher words — possibly 
another cruel sentence that should tell more 
completely how he despised her, and should 
burn into her heart like fire for ever afterwards 
— and she turned her head completely away 
from him and bowed it very low. She even ac- 
cepted his forgiveness gratefully. 

" Thank you,'^ she murmured, hastily, and in 
a voice he did not know. 

" Will you tell me in return, Ursula, that you 
are sorry for all you have done to poor Violet !'* 

The answer came in the same deep, stifled 
tones, " I am not sorry for that." 

"Not sorry 1" 
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« No 1" 

" When I come back to my father's funeral, 
and see you again — when you and I are stand- 
ing at his grave, — you will give me a fairer 
answer/' he said. 

^' This may be the last meeting in our lives," 
was Ursula's reply. 

" Ursula, I pray that no fresh rashness " 

" You need not be afraid of me again," she 
said, interrupting him, "you have left me in 
God's hands now !" 

" Good-bye." 

" Good-bye." 

Thus they parted, and once more Ursula 
Dagnell turned her eyes towards him and 
watched him walk away under the great green 
trees and across the fair park land, into the 
sunshine that was there. Long after he had 
vanished from her for ever, she sat in the same 
cold, impassive attitude, watchful— and waiting I 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MR. HARNETT'S EMPORIUM. 

fpHUS Tom Dagnell was fairly *' off with the 
-^ old love." The story was at end, the tie 
which had bound them so strangely together 
had been as strangely dissevered, and he was a 
free man. And yet she had not given him up 
by a word; she had accepted his reproaches, 
acknowledged how she had planned and plotted 
for him, and revenged herself upon the rival who 
had confronted her. She had thanked him for his 
forgiveness, expressed defiantly enough her 
satisfaction at Violet Hilderbrandt's incarcera- 
tion, and let him go away. W^hat was to be the 
end of this he did not know, he hardly cared to 
guess. There was no light upon the murky 
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landscape. Violet was in prison, and Ursula 
Dagnell was to reign as sole mistress of Broad- 
lands. 

When he was in the train and making for 
London in hot haste, and, as he thought a little 
ruefully^ on an expedition as wild as anything 
he had hitherto undertaken, Ursula Dagnell's 
coming greatness troubled him for a while. Not 
for himself — for, with all his faults, Tom Dagnell 
had not been a selfish man — but for poor old 
Marcus, without an idea in the world that 
would enable him to get his own living ; and 
for his weak, vain, childish mother, who had 
not known in her life what a real trouble Was, 
though she had murmured eternally at imagin- 
ary cares. There would not- be a penny 
bequeathed away from Ursula Dagnell ; in this 
new-born knighthood of John Dagnell — of the 
City, very cityish indeed — there were no laws 
of entail, of primogeniture, to stand in the way 
of the testator ; he had done what he liked with 
his own, and he had willed all his personal and 
leasehold estate — and even Broadlands was a 
leasehold — to his dearly beloved niece, Ursula 
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Dagnell. Well, it was atonement for his sins 
of the past, for rash cupidity and speculation, 
and a greedy hand upon a dead brother's goods 
— let it stand, thought Tom, as the second good 
action of his father's life. He, at least, would not 
utter one complaint against it. What would follow 
the coming in of his cousin to the Dagnell pro- 
perty, he did not care to think ; that lay beyond 
the present, — when the clouds were drifting, 
perhaps, and the light was finding its way 
through to them, proving once again that 
the uses of adversity were ever sweet and 
wholesome. 

He must settle first — the one mission that 
was before him, and as he neared London it 
grew upon him, and absorbed his meditations. 
All that had happened in the park that morning, 
faded away like fragments of a dream — his quar- 
rel, if it could be called a quarrel, with Ursula, 
melted like a breath, and the woman he loved 
so passionately stepped once more into the fore- 
ground of the one romance in life which he had 
had, or the one reality akin to romance by which 
his heart had been stirred. 
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When he was in the Strand, an atom of its 
roar and bnstle and confusion, he knew no more 
of the nature of the step which he had under- 
taken than he had done before starting on his 
errand ; he had only felt an irresistible impulse 
to be acting in some fashion for Violet, and he 
hoped that, in confronting Hilderbrandt, some 
good for the daughter might ensue. He had learned 
of late days a great deal of the character of this 
man — Violet had often spoken of him at Broad- 
lands — and something from the father's know- 
ledge of the law, even from his cunning in 
evading it, might be of service in an un- 
looked-for way. 

Tom Dagnell was not long in discovering 
No. 1109 — a medley of a shop that might 
represent a jeweller's store, a dealer in bric-k- 
brac, an art collector's, a magazine where choice 
pictures and statuary, and bad pictures and 
plaster casts, were heaped together in consi- 
derable profusion and without much method. 
The name of Harnett was emblazoned over the 
shop front in great gold letters,* and registered 
in black along the brass-work at the bottom of 
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ihe window, and chastely engraven on the 
window glass of the door itself, along with 
Tarious roses, lilies, and birds, emblematic of 
ihe rural innocence of Mr. Harnett, possibly, or 
of his Arcadian tastes. It was a most respect- 
able business, if a little confused ; and Tom 
Dagnell thought he was mistaken, or had been 
made a dupe by Larry Simes, a youth who 
might be ungrateful to the last. Still he would 
prosecute the adventure to the end; and he 
walked into the shop and was received politely 
by two or three young men anxious for business, 
and who suspected a connoisseur in him, and 
was scowled at by an ugly little Jew traveller, 
who was displaying samples of jewellery over 
the counter, with much gesticulation, and endea- 
vouring, vainly, to force a purchase of his goods. 
^^ I. tell you we don't want any, sh*," said the 
assistant. ** The governor is going to give up 
business directly. We shall have * SELLING 
OFF' in large capitals to-morrow. We are 
allowing a very large discount to a good custom- 
•er," he. added, with an eye to Tom's future 
purchases. 
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" I wish to see Mr. Harnett," said Tom. 

"Mr. Harnett. I'm not certain he is to be seen^ 
sir, he has been very ill indeed," replied the 
assistant. 

This bore out Larry Simes's commnnication 
to our hero. It was possible that Mr. Harnett 
was Mr. Hilderbrandt, after all. 

** Will you tell him that my business is of 
great importance, and that I have seen Mr. 
Larry Simes to-day ?" 

" Yes, sir. And what name shall I say for 
yourselfV 

" It's of no consequence. Say a friend of Mr^ 
Siraes'." The young man departed, and was a 
long time absent on his mission. The assistants 
resumed their tasks of invoicing, inspecting 
and dusting goods ; the Jew traveller, with 
a smothered curse on the slackness of trade^ 
crept with his hand-bags off the premises ; an old 
gentleman, with a grey beard, came in and 
asked the price of a pair of vases in the window, 
and went out again ; a postman left a whole 
bundle of letters, which Tom's quick glance de- 
tected had foreign stamps affixed to many of 
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them ; finally the young man who had acted as 
his messenger returned. 

" Will you please to step this way ?" he said. 
He led the way through the shop to a side door 
which opened upon a staircase heavily carpeted, 
up which he ascended, followed by our hero. 
At the landing on the first floor, where there 
were two statues of nymphs holding rose-coloui*- 
ed lamps, he knocked, and a woman's voice from 
within bade them enter. 

Tom passed into the room, and the assistant 
closed the door upon him. It was a first-floor 
room, overlooking the busy Strand, and close 
to the window, as though interested in the 
crowd beneath, and the traffic of the roadway, 
sat the gentleman with the beard, whom Tom 
had last seen in the shop making a few inquiries 
as to the value of two vases. A middle-aged 
woman, very pale and dark, was sitting at a 
desk, writing busily, and did not look up as he 
entered. The room was luxuriously furnished, 
with a view to customers possibly, as costly 
works of art met the eye at every turn. On 
the mantel-piece was china that Mr. Oliver 
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would have loved to inspect and make a bid 
for, and on the walls was a painting — a real 
Turner 1 — which it would have also delighted 
Mr. Oliver to see. Tom recognized the paint- 
ing at once. Yes, this was the den of the 
criminal, one of the homes of Paul Hilderbrandt 
the prosperous. And this was Paul Hilder- 
brandt, who took off his beard as he might have 
taken off his hat, and waved it politely towards 
our hero. 

" You are welcome, Mr. Dagnell," "he said, 
in somewhat of a feeble voice. " You will allow 
me to introduce you to my estimable partner. 
Mrs. Hilderbrandt, this is our friend Thomas 
Dagnell, of whom you have heard me speak 
very often." 

Mrs. Hilderbrandt's melancholy face was 
raised from the desk over which it had been 
bent. 

'* Y'ou are welcome, sir. I hope you bring us 
good news," she remarked. 

^^ I have come for good news — I thought it 
might be possible for you to give me hope of 
her,'' he said, turning quickly to Mr. Hilder- 
brandt. 
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The gentleman addressed pitched his false 
beard into a corner of the room, and regarded 
our hero with great composure. 

" I cannot give you any hope, sir, if you are 
speaking of my daughter/' 

" Have you not heard from her to-day ?" 

"No." 

** There are foreign letters downstairs — ^the 
postman brought them in whilst 1 was waiting/' 
said Tom. 

" You are observant, Mr. Dagnell. Marie " 
—to his wife, and with a grave politeness that 
was somewhat striking,-^" do me the favour to 
touch the bell. Those fellows downstairs will 
keep the letters till the crack of doom." 

He turned to Tom. 

*'Be seated, sir, I will attend to you in a 
minute. I " 

He coughed for some time with considerable 
violence, and Mrs. Hilderbrandt left her desk 
and stood before him with a glass of some 
liquid in her hand, watching him anxiously. 
When he had taken the glass from her hand 
and drunk of its contents, she walked back to 
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her desk, and recommenced her correspondence. 

Mr. Hilderbrandt turned to his visitor. 

"I have been very ill-»what you English 
call 'at Death's door/ ^hich is a neat and 
epigrammatic phrase and signiBes a great deal. 
I am stilly sir," he said, somewhat dramatically, 
" waiting for the door to open, and wondering 
who will look at me first from the other side. 
Do you comprehend ?" 

*' Yes." 

"They have pronounced my sentence," he 
said, coolly. "English and French doctors are 
unanimous in their verdict, and are kind enough 
to give me six more months of life, if I am care- 
ful. You will be sorry to hear this, Mr. Dagnell, 
for you are interested in my family — but you 
will be glad to learn that I am careful of myself, 
extremely careful — always." 

Tom Dagnell did not reply— hardly knew in 
what way to reply to so strange an explana- 
tion. 

"You will not be disposed to believe me," 
said Mr. Hilderbrandt, "for antecedents are 
somewhat against me, but Marie here — Mrs. 

VOL. III. R 
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Hilderbrandt^ I mean — will confirm every word 
I have said, and Marie always speaks the 
truth/' ♦ 

" Yes, it is true," murmured the voice in the 
background ; "but why torture me afresh?'' 

^^ Pardon^ ma cliere,^ said Mr. Hilderbrandt, 
** but I thought I would let Mr. Dagnell know 
my delicate state of health, lest he should have 
come to frighten me." 

'^I have not come as your enemy," said 
Tom. 

'^Frankly, I have every .confidence in you, 
Mr. Dagnell," said Hilderbrandt, " or it is not 
likely I should be sitting in this room with you 
as my companion. I am very fearful of arrest 
just now," he added, shrugging his shoulders. 
" There are terrible draughts in the French 
prisons. They haven't all the little English 
comforts of your big model establishments, and 
the infirmary department is not so well managed 
as your own, I am told by friends who have 
tried both. Hence I am particular, and if there 
had been any real danger I should have shot 
you sitting there. Ah I here are the letters.^ 
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One of the assistants entered with the letters 
and tendered them to Mr. Hilderbrandt, who 
took them from the salver. 

"Another time, Jennings/' he said, severely, 
^* bring them up immediately, or you will hear 
from me again." 

Jennings departed, and Mr. Hilderbrandt, 
with an airy wave of his hand, said, 

" You will excuse me, Mr. Dagnell, but this is 
from my daughter, who has business abroad." 

" From Violet — at last \" said Mrs. Hilder- 
brandt, rising from her seat with great precipi- 
tation and passing with eagerness to her hus- 
band's side again. "Tell me what she says. 
Let me read it — it is addressed to me, you 
know." 

" Yes," said Mr. Hilderbrandt, handing the 
letter to her reluctantly, " she does not write to 
her father — she only preaches homilies to him. 
Take it, Marie. I would have preferred to read 
it first. — You are too excitable, and look at life 
too dismally. Life was not intended to be 
taken as a black draught ; I am convinced of 
that now. If I could have my time over again 

r2 
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I would enjoy life tremendously. I would drinlc 
life to the dregs," 

He passed the letter to his wife, who, in a 
manner more foreign than English, pressed it to 
her lips and kissed it passionately ere she re- 
turned to her desk. 

Mr. Hilderbrandt's wandering black eyes fol- 
lowed her every movement ; he was regarding^ 
her attentively whilst speaking to our hero. 

''I daresay you wonder, Mr. Dagnell, why 
my daughter should have deserted a fond, but 
a trifle too spasmodic, mother, who had made an 
idol of an only child," said Mr. Hilderbrandt. 
** It has been always a riddle to me, I assure 
you. Why she left me is not so mysterious, 
and yet I made an idol of her, too. It was my 
own folly; it has brought on us all this 
trouble.'^ 

"No, no, Paul; it was right for her to leave 
us,^' said the mother, looking up from the letter ; 
" don't accuse her.'' 

" She has only herself to thank for all that 
has happened," replied Mr. Hilderbrandt ; " but 
why, with nothing on her conscience, she should 
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go back to France and surrender herself is to 
me a remarkable proceeding. Who sends the 
letter !" 

" Her advocate," replied the wife. 

" Through onr friend?'^ 

*' Yes." 

" You see we have to be cautious, Mr. Dag- 
nell ; we are very artful ; we — Marie 1" he cried, 
suddenly rising and hastening across the room 
to her, " look up, don't give way ! What is in 
that letter to alarm you ? What more bad news 
is in store for us ?" 

" Bead for yourself," murmured Mrs. Hilder- . 
brandt, passing the letter to him. 
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JCHAPTER VIL 

A NEW RESOLUTION. 

WHEN Mr. Hilderbrandt had taken the letter 
from his wife, and was perusing eagerly 
its contents, his black eyes darting from one 
corner of their sockets to another with extraordi- 
nary celerity, Mrs. Hilderbrandt planted her 
elbows on the desk and hid her thin face with 
her hands. * 

'' I wish I could die sitting here/' she said,, 
fretfully ; " oh ! my own girl-— my dear, clever, 
innocent Violet, dragged down to this at last.'^ 

"What does that letter say?" demanded 
Tom, in so imperious a tone that Mr. Hilder- 
brandt left off its perusal, and the wife, scared 
from her grief, sat back in her chair to look at 
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him ; " read it aloud I Do you think my inter- 
est in her is not greater than yours, and more to 
be considered ?" 

Mr. Hilderbrandt regarded Tom with evident 
interest. 

" Greater than mine, Mr. Dagnell I Are you 
quite sure of that f he said. 

'' Yes." 

" Would you change places with her, if it 
were possible?" inquired Mr. Hilderbrandt. 
" Give up your liberty and set her free ?" 

" Yes, gladly, God knows,'* cried Tom. 

'' I wish it were possible," said Mr. Hilder- 
brandt, malignantly, ''for with my daughter 
here, and you comfortably locked away from 
her, life would be bearable." 

" She had better die than come home," an- 
swered Tom ; " but what does the letter say ? 
Am I to take you by the throat and shake the 
information out of you ?" 

*'One moment, sir," said Mr. Hilderbrandt, 
putting both hands behind his back, '^ you are 
too impetuous, and excite my wife, who is of a 
nervous temperament. 'She had better die 
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than come home/ Marie, do you hear that, and 
from the man who has brought this accursed 
trouble on us ? For,'' he added mournfully, " it 
is all through him/' 

^*And Violet loves him — remember that, 
Paul,'' said Mrs. Hilderbrandt. 

*'She says so! — does she say so in that 
letter ?" exclaimed ^om. " Why do you keep 
staring at me? Why will you not tell me 
something 1" 

" It may be a blow to you, if you love my 
child," said Hilderbrandt. 

"If!" 

Mr. Hilderbrandt walked slowly back to his 
chair. 

" I will explain at once ; and please you to 
moderate your voice, as my clerks downstairs 
are not in my confidence, and know nothing of 
my life. My daughter," said Mr. Hilderbrandt, 
'' declines all assistance from counsel, and will 
make no attempt to prove her innocence in any 
way." 

" Great Heaven !" 

•' She will not say a word in her defence." 
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'^She was going to Paris to assert her 
innocence," said Tom, " to defy her accusers — 
to '' 

*^ Yes, that is all true," said Mr. Hilderbrkndt, 
checking Tom's outburst, " and she might have 
been saved possibly. The most eminent advo- 
cates in Paris would have fought her battle, not 
with the money of these Olivers whom you 
have sent to pester her, and complicate matters, 
but with my money, my influence, my power. 
My false witnesses, had it been necessary to 
lie to save her^ should have been there in a 
legion — she should not have gone to prison. 
Why, of my black life the girl has never 
dreamed !" 

" She will be found guilty now,'' moaned 
forth the mother from the background. 
<^ The. " 

"Marie, be quiet 1" shouted her husband. 
^* You disturb me by your whining — you have 
become almost a curse to me with your 
regrets." 

'^ I can't help it," answered Mrs. Hilderbrandt. 
^* Whichever way I look, or strive to turn, is 
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Titter misery. What is to be done to save the 

poor child who " 

** The first thing to be done is to keep your 
mouth shut," was the very rude remark of Mr. 
Hilderbrandt ; ^^ and the next to listen to me. 
My daughter," turning to Tom, and beating 
her letter in the palm of his hand, ** has heard, 
through her indiscreet mother, that I am not 
likely to live six months, and that half a dozen 
doctors have been paid large fees to come 
and tell me so. Hence, as Violet's defence — 
and those blundering Olivers' instructions," — he 
added, as some painful reminiscence of their 
mediation suddenly occurred to him — "would 
cast the guilt on me, bring about my arrest, 
expose me in gaol to hardships and privations to 
which I am totally unaccustomed, and shorten 
my days still more prematurely. Miss Hilder- 
brandt, very kindly and filially, has resolved not 
to say one word, or give a clue that may interfere 
with her father's personal convenience. That, 
sir, is the kind of thing we have at the Porte St. 
Martin — melodrama of the first class, but in- 
fernal nonsense, for all that." 
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*' My poor girl/' began his wife. " She " 

" Violet is indiscreet not to save herself at 
ray expense, but I am none the less infinitely 
obliged to her," the father continued ; " and, I 
may add, proud of her, too, sir. She could not 
have done more for you, and I am not the 
lover — the hero — the young gentleman wha 
has known her three months, and made a fool 
of himself the greater part of the time. I am 
only the man who has tried to be good and 
honest in her sight, and failed." 

It was bitter satire, but it did not sting Thoma& 
Dagnell in any way, or in any way affect him* 
He remembered that this man had been an 
actor, and for some reason or other, difficult ta 
guess at, he seemed acting now the part of 
cynic. 

Mrs. Hilderbrandt was anxious to speak 
again^ — she had even commenced by calling 
out her husband's Christian name, — when he 
said, savagely, 

^'Do you want to kill me by excitement^ 
madam ? " 

" Heaven forbid, Paul, but '' 
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" We know the worst, and are resigned to it. 
Violet saves me, and I die like a gentleman in 
my bed — like Sir John Dagnell, of Broadlands, 
who was a scamp after my own heart, though 
extremely deficient in nerve. You will excuse 
my allusion to your father," turning to Tom, 
and bowing politely, '^ but I am not the only 
one present who has—" 

" I must ask your silence, " said Tom, 
quickly. 

*'As you please," Hilderbrandt answered, 
*' only don't sit there a grim judge upon me, as 
if your halo of self-righteousness came to you 
by inheritance. I know better than that. Your 
father " 

"Is in his coffin. Let him rest. We are 
talking of Violet — something must be done," 
cried Tom ; " her life shall not be sacrificed to 
yours." 

** Her own fault," said Hilderbrandt, coolly. 

*' I will denounce you 1" cried Tom. 

" What can you say ?" said Mr. Hilderbrandt, 
contemptuously. "I am a respectable and 
wealthy man. I have never committed a rob- 
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bery in my life — or raised my hand against my 
neighbour. I am the proprietor of several vast 
magazines of art on the Continent and here — 
all you see around has been honestly bought 
and paid for — even that admirable specimen of 
a Turner, Mr. Dagnell, which caught your eye, 
I perceived, upon your entrance, I purchased 
for a fair amount of money, although I certainly 
got it somewhat of a bargain." 

"That picture is a witness against you-my 
word is another," said Tom. 

" You will never betray us, and kill him at 
once !" cried the wife, rising. " Violet will hate 
you — Violet will " 

"Marie," said Mr. Hilderbrandt, firmly but 
persuasively, " oblige me by withdrawing. I 
have a great deal of business to settle with this 
exuberant gentleman, and you interrupt me 
sadly. You make me cough my life away — too 
soon !" 

A violent paroxysm of coughing came on as 
he concluded, but he would not allow Mrs. Hil- 
derbrandt to attend upon him again ; he waved 
her back with his hands ; he even rose, walked 
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across the room, and opened the door for her to 
depart^ struggling all the while for breath, and 
gesticulating vehemently. 

" There, there, have patience, Paul, 1 will go," 
43aid his wife ; " but when may I return ?" 

" In half an hour^ when this gentleman has 
gone." 

She looked at our hero very earnestly, and 
suddenly held out her hands to him. 

"Good-bye, Mr. Dagnell. Heaven reward 
you for all your interest in my girl, helpless as 

it IS. 

Tom shook hands with her, and she added, 
'• If I could have altered my husband's life, I 
would have done it long ago, but 1 had not the 
power, so I sank with him. And he is not 

9 

wholly bad, if you only knew what was in 

him — what '^ 

Mr. Hilderbrandt put his hands on her shoul- 
ders, kissed her suddenly, fairly pushed her 
from the room, and locked the door behind her. 
Tom heard the key turn, and was on his guard, 
having grave doubts of the gentleman with 
"whom he was locked in. 
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" Now, sir," said Mr. Hilderbrandt, " we have 
been losing valuable time hitherto. Take a 
seat again, and listen to me." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



BUSINESS. 



TOM DAGNELL and Mr. Hilderbrandt sat 
down facing each other, and the latter 
said, very quickly — 

"You love my daughter? Say it again." 

'* Yes, I love her," answered Tom. 

** She is the daughter of a receiver of stolen 
goods — over her life will rest the curse of 
her paternity — and yet you would make her 
your wife t" said Hilderbrandt. 

" I would." 

"You are engaged to your cousin at pres- 
ent!" 

" The engagement is at an end," said Tom. 
*' But what is this '' 
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^' One moment, and I will explain," said Mr. 
Hilderbrandt ; *' my time is as valuable as your 
own, and I have less of it to spare. I only 
wish to say that my daughter is worthy to be 
your wife, and you will find no better, braver 
girl in the world than she is. There will 
come happiness," he concluded, hurriedly ; " all 
will be well. I see clearly to the end — to the 
very end I Shake hands with me, will you, 
Tom Dagnell ?" 

Tom hesitated. The man was still incompre- 
hensible ; he did not understand him, but there 
was a new look upon his face. 

" Shake hands with me — her father I Come, 
it is your last chance," he said ; " I am going 
away in five minutes." 

'^ Going away !" 

" To Paris — to make a full, true, and particu- 
lar confession of the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth," said Mr. Hilderbrandt, lightly. 
" What is the use of six months of life to me ?" 

**You will give yourself upt" cried Tom — 
** you will prove her innocence ?" 

•« Ay, by God, I will!" 

VOL. III. S 
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Tom seized his hand, and shook it in his own. 

"That God will forgive many sins for this 
one act of atonement !" said our hero. 

Mr. Hilderbrandt coughed, struggled with his 
breath for a while, and then looked with his old 
sardonic smile at Tom. 

" I don't know anything about that," he said ; 
"but here is Violet's life on the one hand, and 
my carcass on the other — a good name against 
a bad one, virtue against vice, and the Porte St. 
Martin business getting to act the fifth. I 
almost made up my mind to do this yesterday 
— it was arranged before the letter came this 
morning, only I was not quite up to the moral 
standpoint. But Violet has thought of me to- 
day — I am not the demon to be always shunned, 
' and so I am ready to go. Come with me." 

'' With you to Paris ?" 

" You will make sure of me then, for my 
courage may fail me at the last, without an 
honest man to stand by. They may release 
Violet too. They will certainly allow you to 
see her. Come." 
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"Yes, I will come," said Tom; "but your 
wife '' 

" She will know all presently," replied Mr. 
flilderbrandt. " 1 wrote her a letter — with full 
instructions — yesterday, before I had made up 
my mind. She will go abroad to her friends in 
Australia. I cannot be distressed by saying 
good-bye to her now. You saw me kiss 
her!" 

" Yes." 

" That was the last embrace. Come on, Mr. 
Dagnell ; let us get away." 

He seized his hat, struggled into an over- 
coat, and was ready. They went downstairs to- 
gether, he leaning on Tom's arm, as though he 
had grown old and feeble suddenly. In the 
shop, through which they passed in preference 
to entering the Strand by a side door, Mr. Hil- 
berbrandt said to his chief assistant, 

"Mr. Jardine has not called to-day?" 

" No, sir." 

" Tell him I have quite made up my mind, 
will you ?" 

s2 
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"Yes, sir. 'Quite made up your mind/ I 
think you said ?" 

« Write it down." 

The clerk did so. 

" And, by the way, the Turner picture in the 
drawing-room, I have sold, Mr. Grey." 

« Indeed, sir I" 

" Will you see that it is sent off immediately 
to this gentleman's house — ^packed, and de- 
spatched to Mr. Oliver, Elmslie House, Edgbas- 
ton, Birmingham ?" 

" It shall be done at once, Mr. Hilderbrandt.^' 

" Thank you." 

Mr. Hilderbrandt and Tom went into the 
Strand together, and turned in the direction of 
the South Eastern Railway's terminus at Char- 
ing Cross. 

" The Olivers were kind to Violet," muttered 

Mr. Hilderbrandt. "This way We shall 

catch a train. How handy these English rail- 
ways are !" he added. 

He glanced up at the windows above his shop 
and said, *' I don't see Marie. She is very good 
not to distress me by looking out." 
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*' There is some one at the window above the 
room we were in," said Tom. 

" The devil there is V he exclaimed. " Ah, 
«he will not think of my being in the streets 
with these weak lungs of mine — she will not 
dream of my plans ; she has a faint notion of 
my ideas of comfort. A prison — and a French 
prison — is not a cheerful place for a rich man to 
look forward to, Mr. Dagnell." 

" No.^' 

" Keep by me," he enjoined. " Keep a tight 
hold of me, lest I wiver at the last. Give me 
in charge as Hilderbrandt the receiver, if I try 
to escape. Now then." 

When they were at Charing Gross Station 
there was some excitement on the platform, a 
bell ringing violently, and the ticket porter 
just closing the wicket which led to the 
Dover platform. Tom and Hilderbrandt ran 
through in great haste, and the latter was fair- 
ly exhausted and prostrate when he was by 
Tom^s side in the first-class compartment into 
which they had hurried. 

He recovered by degrees. ** What a lucky 
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thing we caught this train, Dagnell I" were his 
first words when he had recovered sufficient 
breath to speak. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



URSULA'S INSTRUCTIONS. 



rpHE four days' leave of absence from the 
-^ house of mourning had expired, and Tom 
Dagnell was not back at Broadlands. It seemed 
as if in the care of the living he had forgotten 
all thought and reverence for the dead ; not a 
word had come to the old home to tell those 
within it where he was. It was the day of the 
funeral ; it had been fixed for three in the 
afternoon, and there were some distant relations 
of Sir John and Lady Dagnell, and one or two 
fussy folk from the city expected to the cere- 
mony. It was to be a great, grand funeral in 
its way, by express desire of Lady Dagnell ; and 
Tom had allowed his mother to have her wish 
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in this as the one best qualified to speak, or as 
the one most anxious to speak on the question 
of the pomp and parade which should follow 
Sir John Dagnell to his rest. 

There was an air of bustle about Broadlands 
that told of business being brisk that morning, 
and Robin Fisher, in his new suit of black, was 
extra important^ as befitted the occasion. Lady 
Dagnell was excited, but busy also; the hy- 
sterics^ and languor, and struggle with the 
emotions were for a later hour, when the guests 
were there to see them and to sympathize. At 
present there was only time to rigorously 
exercise, lecture and warn the servants of the 
house. There were two idle folk in Broadlands, 
however — two who seemed completely bewilder- 
ed now that the day had come for the burial of 
the old knight — and these were Marcus Dagnell 
and his cousin Ursula. 

Marcus wandered into every room of the 
house with his glass wedged tightly in his 
right eye, as though he were looking for his 
brother, and hoped to find him in an odd corner ; 
he walked up and down the stairs, and made 
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inquiries of the servants ; he went occasionally 
to the hall-door, and looked out with vague 
interest at the sea, across which he thought Tom 
might be coming presently, and up at the sky, 
as if Tom's appearance there in a balloon would 
be on a par with that gentleman's ordinary 
course of procedure. 

Ursula remained in her room, too ill to be of 
service in the great establishment, she pleaded 
— too weak to be troubled in any way, she 
said ; too indifferent to the grief and trouble of 
the house, Lady Dagnell thought, and certainly 
far too grim and impassive to be fair company. 
Doctor Smiles was the one individual solicitous 
about her, and puzzled by her, and inclined to 
talk mysterious jargon to Lady Dagnell, who 
had her own complaints too firmly impressed 
upon her mind to take great interest in her 
niece's. Lady Dagnell was, on the whole, dis- 
posed to believe Ursula's lethargy had been 
got up to aggravate her, or to elude a share of 
the responsibilities at this crisis of a sad be- 
reavement. She did not scruple to hint as 
much to Ursula, who stared dreamily through 
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the window of her room, and did not turn her 
head towards her in reply. (Trsula had not left 
the window that day — like Marcus Dagnell, the 
thought was upon her that Tom might come 
back by the sea, and that Tlie Witch from Hon- 
fleur would bring him home in time. It was 
not in her thoughts now that she should never 
see him again, and that it had been good-bye 
for ever under the green trees. She was wait- 
ing for him, she had so much to tell him still in 
extenuation of her past, and in proof of her de- 
votion. She was much stronger, she thought, 
and could reason with him so completely, and 
teach him by degrees to forgive her, and — to 
keep his word with her I They were all 
thinking of the absent member of the family, 
at Broadlands, blaming or excusing poor Tom, 
according to their various estimates of his 
character. 

"He was always like this; he was always 
nmning away from home/' whispered the 
servants. 

"It is like his selfishness," remarked Lady 
Dagnell. " The house was a blank, and he fled 
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from it with a paltry ekcuse, and left this trouble 
to his mother." 

" He is sure to come back/^ said Marcus, to^ 
whom his mother had uttered this last complaint 
at midday, '^ the steamer isn^t in yet, you know,, 
and the funeral is not till three." 

'' He will keep away for weeks if he^s in Paris.. 
Paris is a very gay place,'^ said Lady Dagnell, 
sarcastically. 

" Ye-es, I wish I was over there," said Marcus^ 
absently. 

*' Marcus 1" 

" I mean if I wasn't going to this funeral, of 
course,'^ said Marcus ; " and, upon my honour, 
mother, I think he'll come, unless he has met 
with an accident.^' 

"What next will you think of?" said the 
mother. 

" I havenH the slightest idea, but he would 

have written if I'll go and talk to Ursula 

about it." 

Marcus went up to Ursula's room, and asked 
Mrs. Coombes if his cousin would permit him 
to pay her a visit, and the answer came in the- 
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affirmative^ after due inquiry. Ursula was still 
at the window as he entered, and with the 
white blind drawn half aside. She beckoned 
to him. 

"I am glad you have come, Marcus/' she 
said, with some little excitement evident in her, 
at last. *'See over there — it is in the dis- 
tance, I am sure — the steamer from Hon- 
fleur 1 '' 

Marcus went to her side and looked out. 

" By Jove I yes," he said, " so it is. I hope 
he is on board.'' 

" I have prayed all the morning that he might 
be," said Ursula, " and as I have never prayed 
in my life before." 

" You don't say so— the deuce, now 1" 

•*I was about to send for you, when you 
came upstairs," said Ursula, "for you must go 
down to the quay, and bring him back in the 
carriage, and tell him I wish to see him very 
much indeed, and I hope, and implore— implore, 
Marcus, don't forget I — that he will come and 
see me, first of all." 

" Ye-es, very good ; but if we send the 
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carriage, that will be quite enough, be- 



cause " 



"Because you are too apathetic," she said, 
irritably; **but you must go yourself. I can 
trust no one else with such a message." 

"Ye-es, very well. What was it I was to 
say r 

Ursula frowned at him and repeated her com- 
mands, and this time Marcus Dagnell listened 
with more attention. 

•' Do you want me to go directly V he in- 
quired. " It will take a quarter of an hour to 
drive to the quay, and the steamer will be 
here in about an hour and a half I should 
say." 

"You need not leave me," she said. "Sit 
down in that chair where the light falls on you, 
and let me tell you something." 

"Tell me something," echoed Marcus. "I 
don't think I care to hear anything more." 

"It will come better from me than your 
brother," continued Ursula, "and you will be 
able to say that I have hidden nothing from 
you." 
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" Ye-es, exactly," said the embarrassed 
Marcus. 

He glanced nervously at his cousin ; he did 
not admire the steady glance of the grey eyes 
through the glasses ; he noticed for the first 
time that Ursula was very ill and wan, and 
that with her face more strongly lined, and full 
of deeper, darker shadowings, she appeared to 
have become prematurely old. 

'' You don^t care to know anything, Marcus," 
she said, quoting his last protest. " Ah I be- 
cause you are not fond of news, and a quiet life 
is better for your brain. But have you not 
thought of your future position in the world, of 
bow much your father has left you, and Tom, 
and me? You are no more unselfish than 
ihe rest of the family — you never were un- 
selfish." 

Marcus's glass fell from his eye at this; he 
was not prepared for so particular a subject. 

** I shall know to-day," he replied. " I sup- 
pose the will will be read to the family by the 
solicitor, and so on." 
Ursula shook her head. 
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" Is there anything out of the common in it, 
then ?" he asked. 

"Your father had a nervous antipathy to 
making his will," said Ursula ; *' he was of the 
foolish order of mortals, even in that — but at 
last he did it. Here it is." 

And to the further amazement of Marcus 
Dagnell she produced from a pocket of her dress 
a long, blue envelope, which she tendered to 
him. 

" You will find the will inside, duly signed 
and witnessed," she said. " It leaves all to me." 

" Eh — what 1" and Marcus, displaying more 
energy and interest than was customary with 
him, drew the paper from the envelope, opened 
it and read it through. 

''By gadl" was his exclamation when he had 
completed his task. " So it does." 

" There is no other copy of this," she said. "' It 
was written in a hurry, before Tom came back 
from Honfleur. A solicitor from Arundel was 
called in to write it at Sir John's dictation. 
Robin Fisher and Mrs. Coombes were the wit- 
nesses to the signature." 
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^^So I see. How the governor must have 
liked the lot of us/' Marcus replied, '^ to knock 
off such a will as this I" 

" No, he hated me most,^' was Ursula's reply. 
^' This is no instance of affection, but of Coward 
Conscience." 

"Of what r^ 

*' Ask Tom to tell you the story, when he cares 
to do so," answered Ursula. " I am not in the 
mood for it to-day. Have you no temptation to 
destroy the will — there is no further proof of 
your father's wishes save this. It is in your 
hands.^' 

"No,'^ said Marcus, holding it towards her, 
** here is your document." 

Ursula almost snatched it from him, and thrust 
it into her pocket again. 

" You will know some day why this is a just 
will, and not revenge upon a fretful wife and 
thankless sons. Where is the steamer now ?" 

" It's coming on pretty fast." 

"Go then — ^for my sake, Marcus, if you please." 

It was earnest pleading, and Ursula seemed 
strangely moved. Marcus rose. 
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" I suppose you know that Tom and I have 
had a few words ?" she said, with a forced smile, 
*^ not many — but a few I" 

"No, I am quite in the dark," replied her 
cousin. 

'' Then keep so, Marcus^ for the light is very 
blinding. As for those few words, he will for- 
get them quickly, for he is good, and generous, 
and forgiving, is he not 1" 

^^ Ye — es, I should say so. But I don't know 
him very well 1" 

"Is he a good brother, or a bad?" asked 
Ursula, sharply. 

" Oh I a good fellow." 

"If you had done him a great injury, and 
were sorry for it, very sorry,'' Ursula continued, 
" would you expect him to say I will not pardon 

this r 

"No, I should not. That wouldn't be like 
Tom." 

*' Therefore I think, Marcus — ^indeed I feel 
sure — that he will cross the sea in yonder ship, 
and come with open arms to take me to his 
heart again, knowing there is no happiness for 

VOL, m. T 
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me apart from him. I am sure he will do this/' 
she exclaimed, eDthusiastically, ''for he is at 
heart so noble and so true a gentleman. And I 
have not been wholly to blame, Marcus," she 
added, " though I have forgiven him everything. 
And you will tell him I am very sorry, and ask 
him to come to me first of all, to hear me say so.. 
I shall be watching, and you will give me a sign 
that he is with you in the carriage 1" 

**What is that fori" 

" If you can keep the red silk carriage blind» 
down, I shall see them^ and be prepared for 
him,'^ she said, " he will surely come." 

« Yes but what " 

" And that will mean he is coming with com- 
plete forgiveness in his heart, now that the past 
is irremediable, and that woman is no longer 
between us! Then, Marcus, the will will b© 
heard of no more," she> said, eagerly, "it shall 
disappear. I want your brother^s love, which 
was promised me. I never cared for your 
father's money — never !" 

« But " 

*^ Go now, the ship is nearing the harbour." 
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Marcus would have asked another questioD, 
but she motioned him to leave her, like a woman 
too weak and faint to answer another word. 



t2 
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CHAPTER X. 



RED SILK BLINDS. 



Tl rARCUS DAGNELL was on the quay before 
■^"- the Honfleur steamer had passed through 
the river's mouth, and ere the sprinkling of 
Littlehampton visitors, clustered round the 
lighthouse, had waved their usual salutations to 
the passengers. Marcus was far from an excit- 
able man, we are aware, but his blood flowed 
not coldly in his veins that day, and for the 
first time in his life he could feel his heart beat- 
ing quick and fast, as if his brother's presence 
would presage so much to all of them, and 
his brother's absence forebode the ruin of the 
family. 
He drew a deep breath of relief when he saw 



I 
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Tom Dagnell standing at the ship's side, 
-waving his hand towards him ; he flourished 
his walking-cane wildly in return, and cut his 
neighbour across the nose — ^inoffensive, white- 
haired, old Mr. Fisher, who had been smiling 
with placid interest at everything and every- 
body until that unlucky moment. He had 
begged to accompany Marcus to the quay, on 
the box seat of the carriage^ and this was the 
result. 

" I beg pardon — really," said Marcus. " But 
I didn't see you for the moment, Fisher." 

"Don't mention it. Master Marcus," he said. 
" So long as you haven't cut my eyes out, and 
I can look at him coming home, I shan't mind 
much. And look there now— Miss Hildprbrandt 
is with him. DonH you see her? I wish 
you had not made my eyes water so. Oh I 
dear." 

"And there's Fanny and Slitherwick, and 
the Olivers," cried Marcus. " By gad, if he 
hasn't asked the lot of 'em to the funeral." 

Yes, they were all there, and looking up 
at him. Presently they were on the quay 
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shaking hands with him, and he still bewilder- 
ed and very much confused. 

"Why, I thought — ^^ he began, when Tom 
stopped him. 

'' Yes, yes, but this is no time for explana- 
tion.'^ 

" But Miss Hilderbrandt 

" Is free, Marcus,'* cried Tom. " She was 
liberated directly her father made a full con- 
fession of his guilt. The case against her was 
heard yesterday, and dismissed. These French 
are quicker than we are, and understand human 
nature better," added Tom. " And now, where 
is Ursula ?" 

" Oh 1 that reminds me," and Marcus deliver- 
ed his message, and Tom became graver as he 
heard it. 

Violet Hilderbrandt, with a face very full of 
care still — for with her liberty had not naturally 
followed that peace and restful happiness which 
were to be hers in the good times — leaned 
upon Tom^s arm and listened anxiously. 

When Marcus had concluded, she said, 
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^' Complete forgivenees she expects from you, 
Tom." 

*' I can forgive her bargain with my father/' 
answered Tom ; " her deceit to myself — but to 
turn against you, and " 

** 1 am going to forgive that. Take me to 
her." 

" It is an unlucky house, this Broadlands," he 
said. 

"I am not afraid," she replied; "and if I 
may return for a few minutes^ and at this sad 
time, Tom, I should be glad — very glad — to 
speak to Ursula." 

"If you wish it," he said, "it may be for the 
best, now Ursula is penitent." 

They were driven away rapidly to Broad- 
lands, after informing the Olivers and Slither- 
wicks that Violet should return to them at 
the hotel as soon as she had seen Miss Dag- 
nell. J 

It was like coming home again, and begin- 
ning life a&esh that fair summer's morning, 
thought Tom — here, at last, was the beginning 
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of better days for him and Violet — and Ursula I 
It was beginning grimly enough, and with the 
funeral of his father — but beyond the present 
shadows, there might be fairyland in store. 

When they were close on the big house^ 
Marcus Dagnell deliberately drew down the red 
silk blinds of the carriage. 

'* What is that for?" asked his brother. 

"For Ursula," replied Marcus. "She is- 
short-sighted, but she will see the colour of the- 
blinds." 

" Red is a danger signal, Marcus." 

'' Yes, I know — but this is arranged between 
Ursula and me," Marcus hastened to explain. 
" This is security, not danger." 

*' I understand, I think — but " 

" Don't interrupt me, or I shall forget some- 
thing/' said Marcus. ** The red blinds mean to- 
Ursula that you are coming with complete for- 
giveness in your heart towards her. That's it,. 
Tom." 

" They were her words ?" his brother asked. 

" Yes." 

" Complete forgiveness," replied Violet. " Na 
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more reproaches, and some sorrow for your 
share of all these great mistakes." 

" It is just," said Tom, moodily. *' But " 

" You must let me see her first, and prepare 
her for your coming, and pardon her for all the 
harm she would have brought to me,'' Violet 
urged. 

" We will go together." 

"No — I cannot tell her everything before 
you," said Violet, looking down and blushing.. 
" I have something to confess myself." 

" Very well," said Tom. " Your will is law 
to me." 

** No, no, not yet," cried Violet, turning pale. 
" And not to be thought of yet, Tom. There is 
Ursula " 

.'* No," said Tom, very decisively. " There is 
no Ursula to forbid the love between us. Be- 
cause ^" 

Violet interrupted him in her turn. 

" There is my father and his trial, my mother 
and her future, and to-day is sacred, surely ?" 

"I am looking forward to the future," an- 
swered Tom. 
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Marcus had sat listening very patiently, but 
with a confused expresflion. He was hardly as 
sanguine as these lovers. Ursula, thin and 
angular, and with an old woman's look upon 
her face^ rose before him like a ghost which he 
had lately seen and been scared by. 

" I say," he said, suddenly, " don't you think, 
Tom, if you went to see her first and tell her 
everything it would be the better plan ?" 

'* Leave the better plan to us, Marcus," replied 
his brother. *' Ursula is bowed down by grief, 
tortured by her conscience, horribly grieved 
that she has doomed an innocent woman to a 
felon's fate, and Violet will raise her from re- 
morse by a single word of pardon." 

"Yes, exactly; I didn't see it in that light 
before," answered Marcus, doubtfully. "And 
here we are, thank goodness." 

The carriage passed swiftly round the drive, 
and the white blind of the upstairs room, which 
had been drawn aside again, was observed to 
shake, then drop. 

Ursula had seen the signal ; he was coming — 
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it would be complete forgiveness for ever after 
this day. Strange, awfully strange, that from 
this ghastly funeral time should date so much 
of happiness for her. She rose, and swiftly, as 
in the old days before she had been struck 
down, she passed from the room, and met Mrs. 
Coombes in the corridor. 

" Tell him in five minutes' time —five minutes 
only, and I shall be prepared," she cried. 

"Yes, Miss Dagnell — tell whom did you 
say?" 

''My cousin Tom — he has come back, thank 
God 1 you will find him in the hall. Go — 
quick 1" 

Mrs. Coombes hastened along the corridor 
and down the great stairs, and Ursula entered 
the room again — or feigned to enter it, for she 
stood only within the shadow of the doorway 
until her nurse had gone. Then she re-emerged, 
and at the same swift pace ran along the corri- 
dor into the dead man's room. There was no 
hesitation — no nervous fear — as she advanced 
to the polished oaken cofiin wherein was all that 
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remained of the old enemy of her peace — the 
old friend — the old mystery, never more mys- 
terious than in his awful silence and repose. 

The coffin was still unscrewed, for it was 
thought — which was a vain delusion — that 
many of the funeral guests would like to take 
a final look at Sir John Dagnell presently. 
Ursula raised the lid and looked in. 

" Forgiveness to you, uncle — and for you, too, 
1 pray. Good-bye." 

Under the rigid form she thrust the will 
which had been made in her favour, smoothed 
the cerements, replaced the lid, and hurried back 
to her room, and to her seat by the window 
through which she had watched her cousin's 
coming. The old pain in her side returned 
with double force, but she bore it very bravely. 
She was happy — her mind was at rest. This 
was a real self-sacrifice, for which Tom Dagnell 
would be grateful some day, This would prove 
to him assuredly that she loved him very much, 
and was not wholly bad. This Coward Con- 
science would not let her keep the will. 
This 
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Her train of thought was broken by a h'ght 
hand tapping on the panels without. 

^* Come in," said Ursula, rising as she spoke. 

The door opened — he was coming — she would 
go, weak as she was, with outstretched arms to 
welcome him, and weep upon his breast— it was 
all happening as she had pictured it I 

" Tom, you have forgiven me," she cried, ** you 
have " 

She was silent, struck dumb with surprise 
and horror, for this was Violet Hilderbrandt 
before her, — that tooman, who should have been 
locked safely from her in a French prison — not 
free and smiling like this, and at this time I 

" You ! YOU 1 " she cried, " how dare you 
come to me again !" 

" All is well, Ursula — I am released — I " 

'* Let me pass, woman ! Let me pass you, I 
say — I will not listen to a word," she screamed 
forth. " I hate you — always 1 I have been de- 
ceived. I must go back and get that paper — 
I—" 

She fell forwards into Violet's arms, still out- 
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stretched towards her, struggled away from her, 
and then sank face foremost on the carpet, and 
never looked up again, or uttered further 

word. 

******* 

The funeral was not postponed on account 
of the serious relapse of Ursula Dagnell. There 
were doctors attending her, and Mrs. Coombes 
once more on active duty, when they screwed 
Sir John Dagnell in his coffin, and carried 
him and his will away to the cemetery, with 
a long train of carriages and mourners, to do 
him a last poor reverence. The next day the 
blinds were drawn again before the windows, 
and Ursula Dagnell was not of this world. 
She had died of severe internal injuries, re- 
ceived on the night she stole down to the 
sea, it was proclaimed by the doctors, who knew 
nothing of a heart broken by the sudden shock 
of despair. 

It was not soon that peace came to the 
Dagnells, left wondering at her fate— or to 
Violet, and those who in this story may deserve 
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peace, and those fitting rewards which it is in 
our weak power to bestow. But there was 
happiness in good time — and it is not in the 
sunset and with the night coming on that we 
whisper our farewells. 



THE END. 
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EOYAL WINDSOR. By W. Hepworth Dixon. 

Sboomd Edition. Volumes I. and IL Demy 8vo. SOs. To be 
completed in 2 more volumes. 

CONTENTS OF VOLS. L AND IL— Castle Hill, Norman Keep, First King's House, 
Lion Heart, Kingless Windsor, Windsor Won, Geoffrey Plantagenet, Windsor 
Lost, The Fallen Deputy, The Queen Mother, Maud de Braose, The Barons' 
War, Second E^ing's House, Edwrfrd of Carnarvon, Perot de Oaveston, Isabel 
de France, Edward of Windsor, Crecy, Patron Saints, St George, Society of 
St George, Lady Salisbury, David Kuig of Scots, Third King's House, Ballad 
Windsor, The Fair Countess, Bichard of Bordeaux, Court Parties, Boyal Favour- 
ites, Behearsing for Windsor, In the Great Hall, Simon de Burley, Badcote 
Bridge, A Feast of Death, Geoffrey Chaucer, At Winchester Tower, St George's 
Chapel, The Little Queen, At Windsor, Duchess Philippote, The Windsor Plot, 
Bolingbroke, Court of Chivalry, Wager of Battle, Deserted Little Queen, Captive 
Little Queen, A New Year's Plot, Night of the Kings, Exit Little Queen, Dona 
Juana, Constance of York, The Norman Tower, The Legal Heir, Prince Hal, 
The Devil's Tower, In Captivity Captive, Attempt at Bescne, Aginconrt, Kaiser 
Sigismund, The Witch Queen, Sweet Kate, The Maid of Honour, Lady Jane, 
Henry of Windsor, Bichard of York, Two Duchesses, York and Lancaster. 
Union of the Boses. 



" * Boyal Windsor ' follows in the same lines as * Her Majesty's Tower,* and aims 
at weaving a series of popular sketches of striking events which centre round 
Windsor Castl& Mr. Dixon makes everything vivid and picturesque. Those who 
liked * Her Majesty's Tower ' will find these volumes equally pleasant reading."— 
Athenteum. 



"i 



'A truly fine and interesting book. It is a valuable contribution to English 
history; worthy of Mr. Dixon's fame, worthy of its grand subject" — Morning Post. 

" Mr. Dixon has supplied us with a highly entertaining book. *■ Boyal Windsor *' 
is eminentiy a popular work, bristling witii anecdotes and amusing sketches of 
historical characters. It is carefully written, and is exceedingly pleasant reading. 
The story is brightiy told ; not a duU page can be found. Mr. Dixon is to be congra- 
tulated on having put so much information into so agreeable a shape." — Examiner, 

" These volumes will quickly find favour with the widest and most inclusive circle 
of readers. From the first days of Norman Windsor to the Plantagenet period Mr. 
Dixon tells the story of this famous castie in his own picturesque, bright, and vigor- 
ous way."— .Z)ai?y TekgrapK 

"Mr. Hepworth Dixon has found a congenial subject in 'Boyal Windifor.* His 
exploration of the Tower of London for a similar purpose, and the curious and care- 
ful researches which his study of that fatal fortress occasioned, had furnished him 
with an abundance and variety of materials for his present monograph on an 
ancient keep and palace of the English Monarchy. Under the sanction of the Queen, 
he has enjoyed exceptional opportunities of most searching and complete investiga- 
tion of the Boyal House and every other part of Windsor Castie, in and out, above 
groimd and below ground." — Daily News. 

" * Boyal Windsor ' is a worthy companion to ' Her Majesty's Tower.* It brings 
before the reader with no less fidelity the splendid pageants of history, and it gives 
an animated series of tableaux, the diaracters in which are so life-like that they 
seem again to pass in very fiesh and blood before our eyes." — Sunday Times. 

" In * Boyal Windsor ' Mr. Dixon has found a subject most rich in opportunities 
for the gorgeous word-painting and the dramatic power of which he has unques- 
tionable command. The Boyal dwellhig in its various phases— Saxon hunting- 
lodge, Norman keei), and Palaoe-Castie, altered, enriched, and added to by king 
after king— supplies in vulgar phrase the peg on which to hang the storied chronicle 
of the kings and captives who all these years have tenanted its walls. The work 
is pre-eminentiy one for the general public.'*~0'hipAie. 
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THE YOUTH OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. Edited, 

from the French of L. Wdsbeneb, by Chablottb M. Yonge, Author 
of " The Heir of Redclyffe," Ac. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2l8. 

^^K-Wiesener Is to be complimented on the completenees, accuracy, and re- 
search shown in this work. He has drawn largely on the French Arc^Tea, the 
Fablic Becord Office, and British Mnseam, for information contained in original 
documents, to some of which notice is directed for the first iAme."'-AthenonmL 

LONDONIANA. By Edward Walford, M.A., 

Author of " The County Families," &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 
(/» April.) 

A LEGACY : Being the Life and Remains of John 

Martin, Schoolmaster and Poet. Written and Edited by the 
Author of " John Halifax." 2 vols, crown 8vo. With Portrait. 2l8. 

" This is, in many respects, a remarkable book. It records the life, work, aspira- 
tions, and death of a schoolmaster and poet, of lowly birth bat high-strong and 
ambitions souL His writings brim with vivid thought, keen analysis of feel- 
ing, touches of poetic sentiment, and trenchant criticism of men and books, ex- 
pressed in scholarly language." — ChuardHan. 

"Mrs. Graik has related a beautiful and pathetic story— a story of faith and 
courage and untiring energy on the part of a young and gifted man, who might 
omder other circumstances nave won a place in literature. The story is one worth 
reading."— PoZJ McAl Gazette. 

" In these volumes a well-known novelist presents us with a history so touching, 
eo marvellous, and so simple, as no invention could produce Few more pathetic 
or more instructive volumes have fallen in our way."— ifomtnjir Post. 

" We strongly recommend our readers to procure this charming book, not only 
because it is a gem of beautiful writing, showing the finished style and graceful 
heart of the talented authoress, bat because the subject matter in itself ia of 
Absorbing interest"— CftufvA JRevieiff. 

A YOUNG SQUIRE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY, from the Papers of Ghbistopheb Jeaffbeson, of Dul- 
lingham House, Cambridgeshire. Edited by John Cobdt Jeaffbe- 
son, Author of "A Book about Doctors," &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 

"Two iy;>lumesof very attractive matter :— letters which illustrate agriculture, 
commerce, war, love, and social manners, accounts of passing public events, and 
details which are not to be found in the Gazettes, and which come with aingnifl.r 
freshness from private letters."— il<A«iuBum. 

" Two agreeable and important volumes. They deserve to be placed on library 
Bhelves with Pepys, Evelyn, and Beresby."- iVbtef a»ui Cturia. 

" In the interests of history a publication such as the present is of almost i]i> 
calculable value. Every historical student ought to nuike himself acquainted 
with these two very delightful volumea"— ifomtn^ Post. 

HISTORY OF ENGLISH HUMOUR. By the 

Rev. A. G. L'Ebtban0B, Author of '* The Life of the Rev. W. 
Harness," &c. 2 vols, crown 8yo. 21s. 

** This work contains a large and varied amount of information. It is imposslbto 
to give any idea of the wealth of anecdote and epigram in its pages, and for any- 
thing like a proper appreciation of its valae we must refer our readers to the book 
itself."— JoAn Bvll. 

*' A book of the highest mark and character. The literaiy man, the aatiqnarian, 
and the historian will combine in pronouncing it worthy of admisaion into every 
well-selected library."— JTetMn^cr. 

2 
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THE THEATRE FRANOAIS IN THE REIGN 

OP LOUIS XV. By Ale3cander Bailub Goohbanb, M.P. • 1 voL 
demy 8vo. 15s. 
" We sincerely hope Mr. Coohraae's book will meet with the popular reception 
it merits. It is a most valuable contribntion to dramatic literature. All members 
of the profession should read iV— Morning Post. 

" In this handsome Tolume Mr. Ckxshrane gives us a new work on a most attract- 
ive subject, which will be perused with keen interest by thousands of readers. It is 
written in a style singularly vivid, dramatic, and interesting. The variety of scenes 
described in this pleasant volume, the historical personages and dramatic artists 
•crowded on the canvas, and the truthful account of the F^nch stage, form an in- 
tellectual treat of the highest order. *The Th^tre Fraufais ' will take its place 
among the best standard works of the day, and find its way into every well-selected 
library, fully sustaining the reputation of its skilful author."— Court JoumaL 

CONVERSATIONS with M. Thiers, M. Guizot, 

and other Distingnished Persons, during the Second Empire. By 
the Late Nassau W. Sbniob. Edited by his Daughter, M. C. M. 
Simpson. 2 vols, demy Svo. 30s. 

.Among other persons whose conyersations are recorded in these volumes are 
Khig Leopold; the Due de Broglie; Lord Cowley; Counts Arrivabene, Cor- 
celle, EttTU, Flahault, Eergolay, Montalembert; Oenerals Lamorici^re and 
Chrzanowski; Sir Henry Ellis; Messieurs Am^re, Beaumont, Blanchard, 
Bouffet, Auguste Chevalier, Victor Cousin, De Witt, DuchftteU Ducpetiauz, 
Dumon, Dussard, Duvergier de Hanranne, L^on Faucher, Fr^re-Orban, Grim- 
blot, Guizot, Lafltte, Labaume, Lamartine, Lanjuinais, Mallac, Manin, M^rim^e, 
Mignet, Jules Mohl, Montanelli, Odillon-Barrot, Qufitelet, B^musat, Bogier, 
Bivet, BoBshii, Horace Say. Thiers, Trouv^-Ohauvel, Villemain, Wolowski; 
Mesdames Circourt, Comu, Blstori, &o. 

" This new series of Mr. Senior's * Conversations * has been for some years past 
<fcnown in manuscript to his more intimate friends, and it has always been felt that 
no former series would prove more valuable or important Mr. Senior had a social 
-position which gave him admission into the best literary and political circles of 
Paris. He was a cultivated and sensible man, who knew how to take full advan- 
tage of such an opening. And above all, he had by long practice so trained his 
memory as to enable it to recall aU the substance, and often the words, of the long 
•conversations which he was always holding. These conversations he wrote down 
with a surprising accuracy, and tiien handed the manuscript to his friends, that 
tiiey might correct or modify his report of what they had said. This book thua 
•contains the opinions of eminent men given in the freedom of conversation, and 
Afterwards carefully revised. Of their value there cannot be a question. The book 
is one of permanent historical interest There is scarcely a page without some 
memorable statement by some memorable man. Politics and society and literature 
— ^the three great interests that make up life— are all discussed in turn, and there is 
no discussion which is unproductive of weighty thought or striking f act **— il thamtmu 

"The present selection of Mr. Senior's Journals, edited with remarkable skill 
and jud^ent by Mrs. Simpson, is extraordinarily full and interestuig. Although 
the unreserved and original communications of Thiers are especially fascinating, 
the book would be abundantly interesting if it consisted only of the reports of 
^conversations with Guizot, Montalembert, Cousin, Lamartine, and other persons of 
'Celebrity and eminenca"--«Sa(iirdav Review, 

" These conversations extend from the year 1852 to 1860, and will be found to 
refer to some of the most interesting public events of our time — the Bevolntion of 
1848, the Crimean War, the French Alliance, the attempt on the life of Louis Na- 
poleon, the Indian Mutiny, and the Italian campaign of 1859. Besides these great 
public occurrences of European celebrity, we have many very curious and piquant 
anecdotes of a private character, and expressions of opinion on men and things by 

S arsons of eminence. All that is said in these volumes of France, England, and 
uasia, is as interesting now as when it was first uttered.'*— /Sf^aAc^ardL 
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HISTORY OF TWO QUEENS: CATHARINE 

OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. By W. Hefwobth Ddccn. 
Second Edition, Vols. 1 & 2. Demy 8vo. SOs. 

"In two hAndflome Yolnmes Mr. Dixon here gtves ns the flnt instalment of a 
new historical work on a most attractive subject The book is in many respects ai 
favourable spechnen of Mr. Dixon's powers. It is the most painstaking and 
elaborate that he has yet written. .... On the whole, we may say that the book 
is one which will snsti^ the reputation of its author as a writer of great power 
and versatility, that it gives a new aspect to many an old subject, and presents in 
a very strUdng light some of the most recent discoveries in English history."— 
Afhmman. 

** In these volumes the author exhibits in a signal manner his special powers 
and finest endowments. It is obvious that the historian has been at espedu pains 
to justify his reputation, to strengthen his hold upon the learned, and also U> 
extend his sway over the many who prize an attractive style and interesting narra- 
tive more highly than laborious research and philosophic insight"— ifomtn^ Po$t. 

" The thanks of all students of English history are due to Mr. Hepworth Dixoa 
for his clever and original work, * History of two Queens.* The book is a valuable 
contribution to English history. The author has consulted a number of original 
sources of information — ^in particular the archives at Simancas, Alcala, and Vcuoice. 
Mr. Dixon is a skilful writer. His style, singularly vivid, graphic, and dramatich^ 
is alive with human and artistic interest Some of the incidental descriptions 
reach a very high level of picturesque power."— Z>at7y News. 

VOLS. III. & IV. OF THE HISTORY OF TWO 

QUEENS : CATHARINE OP ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. 
By W. Hbpworth Dixon. Second Edition, Demy 8vo. Price SOs. 
Completing the Work, 

^' These concluding volumes of Mr. Dixon's * History of two Queens * will be per- 
used with keen interest by thousands of readera Whilst no less valuable to the 
student, they will be far more enthralling to the general reader than the earlier 
half of the history. Every page of what may be termed Anne Boleyn's story afford» 
a happy illustration of the author's vivid and picturesque style. The work should 
be found in every library."— Poit 

" Mr. Dixon has pre-eminently the art of interesting his readers. He has pro- 
duced a narrative of considerable value, conceived in a spirit of fairness, and* 
written with power and picturesque effect**— Z)at7y News. 

HISTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

Pennsylvania. By W. Hefworth Dixon. A NewLobrabt Editiok. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portrait. 128. 

'* Mr. Dixon's * William Penn * is, perhaps, the best of his hooka He has now re- 
vised and issued it with the addition of much fresh matter. It is now offered in a 
aumptnoTxs volume, matching with Mr. Dixon's recent books, to a new genention ot 
readers, who will thank Mr. Dixon for his interesting and instructive memoir of 
one of the worthies of England."— jE'cZomtMr. 

FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepwoeth Dixon. Third 

Edition. 2 vols. 8yo, with Coloured Hlnstrations. 30b. 
"Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please its readers 
and it deserves to do so. It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention, and 
is likely to produce a very useful effect"— iSd^tirctoy Renew. 

THE SWITZERS. By W. Hepwoeth Djxon. 

Third Edition. 1 vol. demy 8vo. ISs. 
"A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on Switzerland. It is full of 
valuable information on social, political, and ecclesiastical questions, and, like alt 
Mr. Dixon's books, is eminently readable."— Z>ai7y iTetri. 
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MEMOIRS OF GEORGIANA, LADY CHATTER- 

TON ; With some Passages from Heb Diabt. By E. Heneaoe 
Deunq. 1 YoL demy Svo. 15s. 

Among other peraons mentioned in this work are Lords Lansdowne, Brougham, 
Macanlay, Lytton, Houghton; Meesra. Wilberforoe, Wordaworth, Hallam, 
Sogers, Moore, Sydney Smith, Landor, Lockhart, Fonblanque, Warbnrton, 
Harness, Chantrey; Count Montalembert, Dr. Ullathome, Dr. Newman, 
Joanna Baillie, Lady Glfford, Lady Cork, Mrs. Somerville, Mrs. Norton, Ao. 

"Lady Chatterton's Diary gives a sketch of society during a well known hat 
«eyer-intere6ting period. Mr. Dering may he congratulated on having famished a 
igraceful epilogue to the story of an interesting ]iIe."—AthensBunL 

••In this work we have the pleasant picture of a literary artist and an amiable 
lady, and some interesting anecdotes which give value to the volum&" — John BuH 

"In this agreeable volume Mr. Dering has succeeded in bringing before us in 
'Vivid colours the portrait of a very remarkable, talented, and excellent lady. Her 
Diary is full of charming reminiscences."— 27i« Tablet. 

HISTORIC CHATEAUX: Blois, Fontaineblbau, 

YDfCBNNlSS. By ALE3CANDEB BAILLIB GOOHBANB, M.P. IvoLSvO. 15b. 
"A very interesting volume.'* — Timei. 

"A lively and agreeable book, full of action and colour.** — Athenanim. 
"This book is bright, pleasant reading."— ^ri<iiA Quarterly Beoiew. 
"A most valuable adiditlon to the historical works of the time. It is full of life 
«nd colour."— J/omtn^ Pott. 

"A well executed book by a polished and vigorous writer."— 3^ World. 

THE SEA OF MOUNTAINS : An Account of 

Lord Duiterin's Toub through British Columbia dI 1876. By 

MoLTNEux St. John. 2 vols, crown Svo. With Portrait of Lord 

Dufferin. 2l8. 

** Mr. St John has given us in these pages a record of all that was seen and done 

in a very successful visit His book is iiiBtrnctive, and it should be interesting to 

the general readw."— TVmes. 

" Mr. St John is a shrewd and lively writer. The reader will find ample variety 
in his book, which is well worth perusal" — PaU Mall Ocuetie. 

** These volumes are amusing, interesting, and even valuable. They ^ve us a 
very clear idea of the great quarrel between British Columbia and the Dominion 
of Canada; and they contain a full report of Lord DnfFerin's great speech at 
Victoria. Then there are some graphte sketches of social life and scenery, and 
some entertaining storlea'.— »9|>ectotor. 

A MAN OF OTHER DAYS : Recollections of the 

Marquis db Bbaurboaro. Edited, from the French, by CHARi/yns 
M. YoNGB, Author of " The Heir of RedclyfFe," &c. 2 vols. 2l8. 
» The * man of former times * whose biography is now introduced to our notice, 
will be remembered by all who have read the correspondence of Coimt Joseph de 
Maistre. A Savoyard by birth, M. Costa de Beauregard lived long enough to see 
the last years of the Monarchy, the Bevolution, and the early promise of Oeneral 
Bonaparte. The opening chapters of the work introduce us to Paris society at the 
time when it was perhaps the most brilliant; and it is amusing to accompany our 
liero to Mme. Gteoffrin's salon, where Marmontel, Bochefoucacud, Greuze, Diderot, 
Cochin, and many others, discourse literature, art and philosophy. Sent off to 
Paris for the purpose of flniiriiing his education by mixing with all the choice 
apirits of the day, young Costa writes home brilliant descriptions of the sights he 
has seen and the company to which he has been introduced. The variety of scenes 
described in these pleasant memoirs, the historical personages crowded on the 
canvas, and the account of the noble struggle of Savoy against the French Bepub- 
lic, give to the whole work a dramatic interest which derives additional charm 
from the character of the Marquis himself— a character in which high principle, 
genuine wit, and patriotism are happily blended together."— «8atur(ta|f Jieciew. 
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VOLS. I. & n. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS' 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth EdiHtm. 8to. SOs. 

FxoM THs Tdob:— "All ^e oivilized world— English, Continental, and Ame- 
rican— takes an interest in the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
upon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedies- 
in oar national annala If, in imagination, we take our stand on those time-worn 
walls, and let century after centuy flit past as, we tdiall bee in dae snccession the 
majority of the most famoas men and lovely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see them jesting, joasting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending Iheir souls to God in the presence of a nideous masked figure, 
bearing an axe in his handa It is such pictares as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
considerable skill as an historical limner, has set before us in these volumea Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptions 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. lu conclusion, we may congratulate the author on this work. Both 
Tolumes are decidedly attractive, and throw much light on our national history.** 

VOLS. ni. & IV. OP HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 
Edition. Demy 8vo. dOs. 

"These volumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others, commemorated by English 
history. The grand old Boyal Keep, palace and prison by turns, is revivified iiv 
these volumes, which close the narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot, 
who saw Baleigh die in Palace Yard, to that of TUstlewood, the last prisoner im- 
mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant in 
originality and research as Mr. Dixon'a" — Standard. 

KECOLLEOTIONS op COLONEL DE GONNE- 

YILLE. Edited from the French by Chablottb M. Yonob^ 
Aathor of the " Heir of Redclyffe," &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21b. 

" This very interesting memoir brings us within the presence of Napoleon I., 
and some of the chiefs who upheld the fortunes of ^e First Empire, and it» 
anecdotes about that extraordinary man are evidentiy genuine and very charac* 
teristia It introduces us to the inner life and real state of the Grand Armj^ and 
lays bare the causes of its strength and weakness. The work discloses a variety 
of details of interest connected with Napoleon's escape from Elba, the Hundred 
Days, the Bourbon Bestoration, and the Bevolntion of July, 1880. We have dweltv 
at length on this instructive record of the experiences of a memorable age, and 
can commend it cordially to our readera"— 27to Times. 

MY YOUTH, BY SEA AND LAND, from 1809 to 

1816. By Charles Loftus, formerly of the Royal Navy, 
late of the Coldstream Guards. 2 vols, crown 8to. 2 Is. 

"It was a happy thought that impelled Major Loftus to give us these reminis-^ 
cences of 'the old war,* which still retains so strong a hold on our sympathies. 
Every word from an intelligent actor in these stirring scenes is now valuable. 
Major Loftus played the part allotted to him with honour and ability, and he- 
relates the story of his sea life with spirit and vigour. Some of his sea stories are 
as laughable as anything in * Peter Simple,* while many of his adventures on 
shore remind us of Charles Lever in his freshest daya During his sea life 
Major Loftus became acquainted with many distinguished persona Besides the 
Duke of Wellington, the Prince Begent, and William IV., he was broujdit into 

Sersonal relation with the allied Sovereigns, the Due D^Angouldme, Lord William 
^nthick, and Sir Hudson Lowei A more genial, pleasant, wholesome book we- 
have not often na.^"— Standard. 
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CELEBRITIES I HAVE KNOWN. By Lord 

WilliamPittLbnnox. Ssoond Sbbies. 2 yolumes demy 8vo. 308. 

Among other persons mentioned in the Second Series of this work are— The 
Princess Charlotte and Ftince Leopold ; the Dukes of Wellington and Bean- 
fort; the Earls of Durham and Carlisle ; Lords Byron, Clyde, Adolphos Fits- 
clarence, and Cockbnm; Sirs Walter Scott, G. Wombwell, A. Barnard, John 
EUey, Sidney, Harry, and C. F. Smith; Coxmt D'Orsay; Dr. Dodd; Messrs. 
Thomas Moore, Theodore Hook, Leigh Hunt, Jordan, James, Horace, and 
Albert Smith, Beazley, Tattersall, Hndson, Ude, George Colman, The Kembles, 
O. F. Cooke, Charles Young, Edmund and Charles Kean, Yates, Harley ; Miss 
Foote ; Mrs. Nisbet; Mesdames Catalani, Grassini, Bachol, ito. 

** This new series of Lord William Lennox's reminiscences is fully as entertain- 
ing as the preceding one. Lord William makes good use of an ezcdlent memory, 
and he writes easily and pleasantly."— PoiJ Matt OautU. 

•*One of the best books of the season. Pleasant anecdotes, exciting episodes, smart 
sayings, wittlcimns, and repartees are to be found on every page." — Court Journal, 

COACHING ; With Anecdotes of the Road. By 

Lord WttLiAM Pitt Lennox, Author of " Celebrities I have 
Known," &c. Dedicated to His Grace the Duke of Beau- 
fort, E.G., President, and the Members of the Coaching 
Club. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 

" Lord William's book is genial, discnrsive, and gossipy. We are indebted to the 
author's personal recollections for some lively stories, and pleasant sketches of 
some of the more famous dragsmen. Nor does Lord William by any means limit 
himself to the English roads, and English coaches. Bianconi's Irish cars, the con- 
tinental diligences, with anecdotes of His Grace of Wellington, when Lord William 
was acting as his aide-de-camp during the occupation of Paris, with many other 
matters more or less germane to his subject, are all brought in more or less 
naturally. Altogether his Tolume, with the Tfloiety of its contents, will be found 
pleasant reading."— PoU Matt GaseUe. 

LIFE OF MOSOHELES ; with Selections from 

HIS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. By HiB WiFB. 
2 vols, large post 8yo, with Portrait. 24b. 

** This life of Moscheles will be a valuable book of reference for the musical his- 
torian, for the contents extend over a period of threescore years, commencing with 
1794, and ending at 1870. We need scarcely state that sll the portions of Mosche- 
les' diary which refer to his intercourse with Beethoven, Hummel, Weber, Gzemy, 
Spontini, Bossini, Auber, Hal^vy, Schumann, Ghembinl, Spohr. Mendelssohn, F. 
David, Chopin, J R Cramer. Clementi, John Field, Habeneck, Hauptmann, Ealk- 
brenner, Baesewetter, C. Elingemann, Lablache, Dragonettl, Sontag, Persianl, 
Malibran, Paganini, Bachel, Bonzi de Begnis, De Beriot, Ernst, Donzelli, Cinti- 
Damoreau, Chelard, Bochsa, Laporte, Charles Eemble, Paton (Mrs. Wood), 
SchrSder-Devrient, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir G. Smart, Staudigl, Thalberg; 
Berlioz, Vellutl, C. Young, Balf e, Braham, and many other artists of note in their 
time, wUl recall a flood of recollectiona It was a delicate task for Madame Mos- 
cheles to select from the diaries in reference to living persons, but her extracts have 
been judiciously madei Moscheles writes fairly of wluit is called the ' Music of the 
Future * and its disciples, and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt, Buben- 
Btein, Dr. von Bfllow, LitoUf, ft&, whether as composers or executants, are in a 
liberal spirit He recognizes cheerfully the talents of our native artists. Sir Stem- 
dale Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Madame Arabella Qoddard, Mr. John Bamett, Mr. 
Hullah, Mrs. Shaw, Mr. A Sullivan, Ac. The celebrities with whom Moscheles 
oame in contact, include Sir Walter Scott, Sir Bobert Peel, the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Bunsens, Louis Philippe, Napoleon the Third, Humboldt, Henry Heine, 
Thomas More, Count Nesselrode, the Duchess of Orleans, Prof. WoU, fta In- 
deed, the two volumes are fall of amusing anecdotes."— AtAefuetmi. 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS— Continued. 



WORDS OP HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by Permission to The Quebn. 
Fourth Edition. 1 yol. small 4to, 5s. bound. 

"These letters, the work of a pnre and devoat spirit, deserve to find many 
readers. They are greatly superior to the average of what is called religiooa 
Uteratard.**—il Mcnanim. 

"The writer of the tenderly-conceived letters in this volume was Mrs. Julius 
Hare, a sister of Mr. Maurice. They are instinct with the devout snbmissivenesB 
and fine sympathy which we associate with the name of Maurice ; but in her there 
is added a winnixigneBS of tact, and sometimes, too, a directness of language, which 
we hardly And even in the brother. The letters were privately printed and circn« 
lated, and were found to be the source of much comfort, which they cannot fail 
to afford now to a wide circle. A sweetly-conceived memorial poem, bearing 
the well-known initials, '£. H. P.\ gives a very faithful outline of the lif&*'— itrituA 
QuarUrly Review. 

" This touching and most comforting work is dedicated to Thb Qusbn, who took 
a gracious interest in its first appearance, when printed for private circtdation, and 
found comfort in its pages, and has now commanded its publication, that the 
world in general may profit by it A more practical and heart-stirring appeal to 
the afflicted we have never examined."— /SftotuiardL 

'* These letters are exceptionally graceful and touching, and may be read with 
profit"— <7raj>Atc. 

OUR BISHOPS AND DEANS. By the Kev. F. 

Arnold, B.A., late of Christ Church, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

'* This work is good in conception and cleverly executed, and as thoroughly 
honest and earnest as it is interesting and able. Tlie style is original, the thought 
vigorous, the information. wide, and the portrait-painting artistic" — John Bulk 

LIFE OP THE KT. HON. SPENCER PERCEVAL ; 

Including His Correspondence. By His Grandson, Spbnobb Wal- 
POLE. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 30s. 

** Mr. Walpole's work reflects credit not only on his Industry in compiling an 
Important biography from authentic material, but also on his eloquence, power of 
interpreting political change, and general literary address. The biography will take 
rank in onr literature, both as a faithful reflection of the statesman and his period, 
as also for its philosophic, logical, and dramatic completenesa" — Morning PosU ■ 

MY YEAR IN AN INDIAN FORT. By Mrs. 

GxTTHBiE. 2 Yols. crowu 8yo. With Illustrations. 2 Is. 

"Written with intelligence and abmty."»Pa» Mall Oazette. 

"A pleasantly written book. Mrs. Quthrle appears to have enjoyed her visit to 
the Fort of Belgaum, in the Deccan, immensely. Those who know India, and 
those who do not, may read her work with pleasure and profit"— iStondordl 

ACROSS CENTRAL AMERICA. By J. W. Bod- 

dam-Whetham, Author of "Pearls of the Pacific," &c. 8vo, with 
Illustrations. I5s. 

"Mr. Boddam-Whetham writes easily and agreeably."— PoZf Mall Oazette. 
" A bright and lively account of interesting travel We have not met anywhere 
a truer picture of Central American scenery and surroundinga" — Globe. 

MY LIFE, PROM 1815 to 1849. By Charles Loptus, 

formerly of the Royal Navy, late of the Coldstream Guards. 
Author of " My Youth hy Sea and Land." 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 

"A thoroughly interesting and readable book, which we heartily recommend as 
one of the most characteristic autobiographies we ever read.*'— iStofufordL 
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MESSRS. HUKST AND BLACKETT'S 
PUBLICATIONS— Cowftnti^rf. 



THROUGH FRANCE AND BELGIUM, BY 

RIVER AND CANAL, IN THE STEAM YACHT «* YTENE." 

By W. J. C. MOBNS. R.V.Y.C. 1 vol. 8vo. With Ulustrations. ISs. 

"This book is pleasantly written, the descriptions of the scenery and objects of 

interest are fresh and lively, and are interspersed with entertaining anecdota Mr. 

Moens gives very valuable information to his yachting readers."— ^jTorfm^ GauUe. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE TABLE. By J. 0. 

Jeaffbeson. 2 vols. Syo. dOs. 
" This book is readable and amusing from first to last No one ought to be 
without it. Bacy anecdotes coruscate on every page." — Morning Pott. 

€OSITAS ESPANOLAS ; or, Every-day Life in 

Spain. By Mrs. Habyet, of Ickwell-Boryi Author of ** Turkish 
Harems and Circassian Homes." Second Edition. 1 yoL 8yo. 15s. 

RAMBLES IN ISTRIA, DALMATIA, and MON- 

TENEGRO. By R. H. R. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 

PEARLS OF THE PACIFIC. By J. W. Boddam- 

Whetham. 1 vol. Demy 8vo, with 8 JUustrations. 15s. 

" The literary merits of Mr. Whetham's work are of a very high order. His 
•descriptions are vivid, the comments upon what he saw judicious, and there is an 
occasional dash of humour and of pathos which stirs our sympathies."— ^C^kaumnn. 

NOTES OF TRAVEL IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

By C. J. Andersson, Author of *' Lake Ngami," &c. Edited by 
L. Llotd, Author of "Field Sports of the North." 1 volume 
demy 8vo. With Portrait of the Author. 15s. bound. 

WILD LIFE IN FLORIDA ; With a Visit to Cuba. 

By Captain F. T. TowNSHBaro, F.R.G.S., 2nd Ldfe Guards. 1 vol. 
8vo, with Map and Illustrations. 15s. 

SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. B7 Azamat 

Batdk. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2l8. 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mrs. Habvet, of Ickwell-Bury. 8vo. Second Edition. 15s. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, m 1 vol. 6s. 
" A biography of the beantifnl and nimappy Qneen, more satisfactory than any we 
liave yet met with."— 2>aiZy Ifem. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. ByLADTCLBMENrmADAViES. 2nd Edition. 2 v. 
" Two channing Tolnmea, full of the most interesting matter.*'— P<m<. 

ON THE WING ; A Southern Flight. By the 

Hon. Mrs. Alfbsd Montgombbt. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 

THE EXILES AT ST. GEEMAINS. By the 

Anthor of " The Ladye Shakerley." 1 voL 7s. 6d. bonncL 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



EHONA. By Mrs. Foeeesteb, Author of " Viva,"^ 

" Mignon," &c. 3 toIs. 

ALL, OR NOTHING. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey^ 

Author of " Griffith's Double," &o. 3 toIs. 

COWARD CONSCIENCE. By F. W. RoBmsoir^ 

Author of " Grandmothor^B Money," &c. 3 vols. (^In April) 

ORANGE LILY. By the Author of « Queenie," &c. 

2 vols, (In April) 

QUAKER COUSINS. By Mrs. Macdonell, Author 

of " For the King's Dues," &c. 3 vols. 

"This is a novel far superior to any that has for some time appeared. The plot 
is extremely interesting, the characters are life-like portraits, the language is pure 
and Tlgorous, and the descriptions, both of scenery and manners, are faultlessL 
The delicacy, power, and truth which pervades every page, the high spirit in whicfai 
it is written, and the deep insight of human nature, cannot fail to render ' Quaker 
Cousins ' one of the most popular standard books of the day." — C<mrt Journal. 

*'A well written novel It is a delightful specimen of all that is genial, noblo^ 
and commendable"— IfeMen^er. 

A FATAL PASSION. By Mrs. Alexander Eraser. 

Author of "A Thing of Beauty," &c. 3 vols. 

"A powerful and interesting novel, well written, and with an absorbingly excite 
ing and admirably worked out plot It will surely be a popular Bucces&" — Post 

**' A Fatal Passion ' is the most interesting and exciting work of fiction that ha» 
appeared for many a long day. The characters are thoroughly original and cleverly 
delineated.'* — Court Journal. 

"An exceedingly clever and original noYeV'^-Messenger. 

THE GRAHAMS OF INVERMOY. By M. O. 

STmuNQ, Author of "A True Man," &c. 3 vols. 

t*A readable BtoryJ^—AtTtenaum. 

** This work will add another wreath to the literary crown of the gifted author. 
The characters are skilfully drawn, and the interest never for a moment flaga"^ 
Court Journal 

"A charming novel To nineteen readers ont of twenty the interest of the book 
will be absorbing." — Scotsman. 

"An uncommonly pleasant and vividly told tale of Highland lift. The characters, 
high or low, from laird to village gossip, have about them an air of reality not often 
met with in modem novels."— Z>un(2ee Advertiser. 

KELVERDALE. By the Earl of Desart. 3 vols. 

" Lord Desart*8 book is agreeable and amusing. It is a spirited novel, pleasantly- 
written, and full of clever pictures of the society of to-day, evidently sketched from 
iite-^—Moming Post. 

" Lord Desart lays bare the impostures of the various classes of society with un- 
sparing directness and with a good deal of humour." — Athenmum, 

LOVE LOYAL. By Mary C. Rowsell. 3 vols. 

"A pleasant BtoTj."—'At7ienoeum, 

*'This tale is romantic and interesiing.^'—Standard. 

" This novel deserves popularity. It is often thrillingly interesting. The plot Is 
Btngularly dramatic. The characters are portrayed with considerable skill and 
power."— ifomtn^ PosL 
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THE NEW AKD POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HUEST & BLACKETT. 



THE LAST OF HER LINE. By the Author of 

" St. Olave's," Ac. 3 vols. 

"A wonderfully pleasant story. There are some very good sketches of character 
in the hook, traced with the author's asoal qniet humour.*' — Jchn Bulk 

"■ The reader cannot fail to have a kindly feeling towards the author of * St, 
Olave's,* for her writing shows refinement, and, if it is not impertinent to say so, a 
very estimable character. Nobody could be the worse for reading ' The Last of 
Her Line,' and every reader will derive a certain amount of pleasure from it**— 
Athenasum. 

"Those who can appreciate playful wit and kindly humour, who can be touched 
by true pathos, those to whom a clever and a pretty story is an intellectual treat, 
will find it as impossible as we have done to lay down this novel until they have 
finished iV'StandarcL 

PAUL FABER, SURGEON. By Geoege Mac 

Donald, LL.D., Author of " David Elginbrod," " Robert Falconer," 
" Alec Forbes," Ac. 3 vols. 
"A powerful story. It is Impossible to do justice to its lofty pmpose and its rare 
merits in the limits of a review. "-VoAn Btai. 

" We recommend ' Paul Faber ' warmly as a book of a very high order by a man 
of true g&niua.''— Spectator, 

"A capital and most strikuig story. It bears, like aU the author writes, the stamp 
of genius." — Contemporctrp Review. 

THE PRIMROSE PATH. By Mrs. Oliphant, 

Author of " Chromclea of Oarlingford," &c. 3 vols. 
" Mrs. Oliphant's last novel has merits which will recommend it to the general 
public, and it should be hailed with something like enthusiasm by all who happen 
to have, like Sir Ludovic Leslie, ' a warm heart for Fifa' A prettier Scotch story 
it would be hard to find, and the refinement of its humoru: and picturesqueness of 
its descriptive setting cannot fail to be appreciated. There is not a character 
without individuality from one end of the book to the other."— ilM^mBuni. 

MICHELLE AND LITTLE JACK. By Frances 

Maktin, Author of " The Life of Ang^lique Arnauld." 1 vol. lOs. 6d. 

"These stories are masterpieces. The stamp of genius is apparent in every 
page. "—Examiner. 

*' Far above the average of novels in literary merit, greatly above in moral tone 
and purpose, and equal in interest to any novel of the season, is the volume which 
contains the tales of Michelle and Little Jack" — John Bull. 

A TRUE MARRIAGE. By Emily Spender, Author 

of " Restored," " Son and Heir," &c. 3 vols. 
"A thoroughly pleasant and satisfactory book It is a genuine story of human 
concerns and interests such as are met with in the world of every-day experience, 
rather than in the world of fancy or of fiction." — Athenmum. 

HATHEROOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. Moles- 

WORTH, Author of *' The Cuckoo Clock," &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 
" We have read * Hathercourt Bectory ' with not a little pleasure. The tone of 
the book is healthy throughout'* — Satttrdajf Eevieu. 

A BROKEN FAITH. By IzA Duffus-Hardy, 

Author of " Only a Love-Story," " Glencaim," &c. 3 vols. 
"An exceedingly interesting story, of considerable jrawer. Miss Hardy is to be 
congratulated on having added to her reputation by this fascinating and clever 
noyeV'—Mammg Post. 

A CHEQUERED LIFE. By Mrs. Day, Author of 

" From Birth to Bridal," &c. 3 vols. 
** A genuine story, of well sustained intoreaV'-'Spectator. 
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PubUahed annuaJh, in One Vol, royal 8vo, toith the Amu beautifiiBjf 
engravedf nandaomdy hound^ with gilt edgea^ price 81«. 6dL 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE rOBTY-EIQHTH EDITIOH FOB 1 879 18 HOW EEADT. 

LoDGB^g PmsBAaB Ain> BABOiosTAaB is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the NobiUty. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being kept eonstantlu standing^ every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
yarious noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 

LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 

HiBtorioal View of the Peeragsi 
Parliamentary Boll of the House of Lords. 
English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 

orders of Precedence. 
Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 

and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 
Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 

holdhig superior titles in the Peerage of 

Great Britain and the United Khigdom. 
A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 

Precedence. 
Table of Precedency among Men. 
Table of Precedency among Women. 
The Queen and the Boyal Family. 
Peers of the Blood BoyaL 
The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 
Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 

Widows or Issue. 
Alphabetical List of the Snmames of all the 

Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England^ 
Ireland, and the Colonies. 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Snmames assumed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Tlties of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the titie 
of Lady before their own Ohristiaji and 
their Husband's Sumamea 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrsw ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Bai^net or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and tniu- 
lated. 



" This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the living and recently de- 
ceased members of the Peerage of the Three fflngdoms as it stands at this day. It is 
a most useful publication. We are happy to bear testimony to the fact thatscmpnlouB 
accuracy is a distinguishing feature of this book.*'— TYmei. 

"Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject"— ^Sfpectator. 

"A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day.'*— /'Oft 

"The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peerage. It is the sttBdarA 
Authority on the subject"— «8taiulardL 
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HURST & BUCKETTS STAJDARD LIBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDrriONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BT SIR J. GILBERT, HILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, FOSTER, 
FOTMTER, TENNIEL, SAKDYS, HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &C. 

Each in a Single Volnmei elegantly printedi bound, and illnatratedi price 6s» 

1. SAM SLICE'S NATITBE AND HUMAN NATTJBE. 

*'Tho flrat Toliime of Measra. Hunt and Blackett'B Standard Library of Cheap Editionn 
forms a very good beginning to what will donbtlesB be a very Bnooeaafol nndertaking. 
'Natnro and Human Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 
productlonB, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fafl to obtah> 
m its present convenient and cheap shape. The Tolume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the leaser but attitMStlTe merits of 
being well iUnstrated and elegantly bound."— Poi<. 

2. JOHN HALIFAX, 6ENTLEUAN. 

" This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man— a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inci- 
dent botii well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great abilily. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
freely from himd to hand as a gift book in many households."— ^xomfoer. 

3. THE CEESOENT AND THE OBOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

** Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its ubefnl and interesting 
Information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is 
Its reverent and serious spirit"— Qtiorter/y Benao. 

4. NATHALIE. By JULIA HAVANASH. 

** * Nathalie * Is Miss Eavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant"— ^KAeiuBiMn. 

5. A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"A book of sound counsel It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing sa"— jFa^omoMr. 

6. ASAK GRAEME. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

** A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tares of Scottish life and scenery. The autiior sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be 8urpassed."-Potlr 

7. SAM SLICE'S WISE SAWS AND MODEBN 

INSTANCES. 

**The reputation of this book wiU stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's Novela 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life still oontinne the 
subject of univeraal admiration"— ifefsenfivr. 

8. CABDINAL WISEMAN'S BEOOLLECTIONS OF 
THE LAST FOUB POPES. 

** A pictureaque book on Borne and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Boman 
Oatholia Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, that 
his recoUeetions wiU excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to every idea of human infallibility represented hi Papal domination."— AMeiunfia 

9. A LIFE FOB A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** In * A Life for a Life ' the author is fortunate in a good subjeot^ and has produced a 
work of strong effect "—^MeMeum. 
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10. THE OLD COUBT SUBUBB. By LEiaH HUNT. 

" A dellghtfnl book, that win be welcome to all leaden, and most welcome to those 
who liaTe a love for tiie beet Unde of readhig."— iP^wfiifier. 

11. MASOABEI AND HES BBIDESMAIOS. 

** We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
tiiemselves. They will find it well worth their whilei There are a freshness and ori- 
l^inaUty about it quite channing.'*— iKAensmm. 

12. THE OLD JTTDOE. By SAM SLICE. 

** The publications included in this Library have all been of good quality ; many give 
information while thev entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen. 
The manner in whicn the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced, desenrea 
especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the ontsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform.'*— iSzamtner. 

13. DABIEN. By ELIOT WABBUEION. 

"This last production of ^e author of * The Crescent and the Cross * has the same 
•elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands.**— C9'2o6a 

14. FAMILY BOMANOE. 

BY Sm BERNARD BUREE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 
"It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting hook.**— StandareL 

15. THE LAIBD OF NOBLAW. By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

"The * Laird of Norlaw ' fully sustains the author*B high reputation.**— iSfinMlov Timet, 

16. THE ENGLISBWOHAN IN ITALY. 

" Mrs. Gretton's book is interesting, and f nU of opportune instruotion.*'— 2Vmet. 

17. NOTHINO NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" * Nothing New * displays all those superior merits which have made * John Halifax 
■one of the most popular works of the day.**— Port 

18. FBEEB'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBBET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer*s story of the life of Jeanne 
D*AIbxet, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive.**— /*of<L 

19. THE VALLEY OF A HUNDBED FIBES. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAmS." 
"If asked to classify this work, w e should give it a place between * John Halifax * and 
'The Caxtona' **— «8taml(rdL 

20. THE BOMANOE OF THE FOBVM. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 
" A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm.'*- iUiMtratetf NewL 

21. ADELE. By JULIA EAVANAOH. 

"*Adele* Is the best work we have read by Miss Kavanagh ; it iaadharming story 
-full of delicate character-painting.'*- .Attousiwt 

22. STUDIES FBOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" These * Studies from Life * are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
l)Ook wUl not HfTn<Tii«h the reputation of the accomplished author.**— tSMwrdiiiy/ienda 

23. OBAIIDMOTHEB'S MONET. 

** We commend * Grandmother's Money * to readers in search of a good novd. The 
•oharaoters are true to human nature, and the story is interesting.**— JtMoMwak 
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24. A BOOK ABOUT DOOTOBa 

BY J. 0. JEAFFRESON. 

" A d^ghtfnl hoolL'^'-Afhenssum. " A book to be read and re-read; fit for the itody 
«B well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library.*'— ZoneeC 

25. NO OHUBOH. 

"We advise all who have the opportunity to read this book.**— iKtoMwni 

26. MISTBESS AITD KAID. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" A good wholesome book, gracef ally written, and as pleasant to read as it is instroe- 
ilYe.**— Attouniifk " A channing tale charmingly told."— iStoulard 

27. LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MSa NOBTON. 

** ' Lost and Saved ' will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel*'- ^mca 
"A novel of rare ezcelleno& It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work,"— irj»iin«Mr. 

28. LES inSEBABLES. By VIOTOB HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
"The merits of *Les Miserables' do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it aboxmds with details of unequalled beauty. M. Victor Hugo hM stamped upon 
. every page the hall-mark of genius."— QtMWterJy Rmea. 

29. BABBABA'S HISTOBY. By AMELIA B. EDWABDS. 

" It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara's 
History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary cultura It is a very graceful 
and duurmingbook, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will lik&"— 2¥niea 

30. LIFE OF THE BEV. EDWABD IBVUrO. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
** A good book on a most interesting theme." — Times. * 

" A truly interesting and most affectingmemoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche 

in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller ofin- 

Btmction , interest, and consolation."— nSottfrdoy Review. 

81. ST. OLAVE'S. 

**Thi8 charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. ^^AthenoBum. 

32. SAH SHOE'S AHESIOAN HXTMOUS. 

"Dip where yon will into this lottery of fun, yon are sure to draw out a prise. *'~i*MlL 

33. CHBISTIAirS MISTAEX. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"A more charming story has rarely been written. Even if tried by the standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would pronounce * Christian's 
Mistake* a novel without a fault"— TVtnef. 

34. ALEO FOBBES OF HOWaLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

"No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervades 
the .work from the first page to the \mL"-— Athenaeum, 

35. AGNES. By MEa OLIPHANT. 

** * Agnes * is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former wofkB."-~'Athenmtm, 
"A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readem"— PmC 

36. A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"This is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of * John Halifax* speaks 
ont of a generous heart the purest troths of life.">^^«affiifMr. 
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87. ITEW AHESIOA. By HEFWOBTH DIXON. 

** A Tery interesting book. Mr. Dixon has wrlttmi thongfatfnlly and welL"— 2lmef. 
** We recommend every one who feels any interest in hmnan natoie to read Mr. 
Dixon's Tery interesting book."— iSMwrdaif Reviag. 

88. BOBEBT FALCONE B. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 
** * Robert Falconer * is a work brimfnl of life and hnmoor and of the deepest human 
Interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching 
knowledge it eylnoes of human thoughts and f eelings/'—- ilMoMnifa 

89. THE WOMAN'S EINODOM. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
M^The Woman's Kingdom* sustains the author's reputation as a writer of th» 
purest and noblest kind of domestic stories.— ^KAefUBum. 

40. ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.O.L. 
"A racy, well-written, and original novel The interest neyer flags. The whole 
work sparkles with wit and humour." — Quarterlif Bevieig. 

41. DAVID ELOINBBOD. By OE0B6E MAC DONALD. 

** The work of a man of genius. It will attract the highest class of readers."— 2Vmef. 

42. A BBAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF « JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"A very good novel; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender, sympathy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble q;)irit"— J?«am«Mr. ' 

48. HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a 
wide cirde of readem The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty."— a9<aiMterd 

44. SAH SLICE'S AMEBIOANS AT HOME. 

**This is one of the most amusing books that we ever read."— tStondordL 

45. THE UNEIND WOBB. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"The author of *John Halifax 'has written many fascinating stories, but we can 
call to mind nothing from her pen that has a more enduring charm than the graceful 
sketches in this work."— ZTntYed ^Service Magcusine. 

46. A BOSE nr JUNE. By HBS. OLIFHAKT. 

** * A Bose in June ' is as pretty as its titla The story is one of the best and most 
touching which we owe to the industry and talent of Mrs. Oliphant, and may hold Its 
own with even * The Chronicles of Garlingford.' "— TIitms. 

47. MY LITTLE LADY. By E. P. POYNTEB. 

** There is a great deal of fascination about this book. The author writes in a clear, 
unaffected style; she has a decided gift for depicting character, while the descriptions 
of scenery convey a distinct pictorial impression to ue reader."— TH'meiL 

48. PHCEBE, JTJNIOB. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

**This novel shows great knowledge of human nature. The interest goes on 
growing to the end. Phoebe is excellently drawn."— Tfrnec 

49. LIFE OF MABIE ANTOINETTE. 

BY PROFESSOR CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 

** A work of remarkable merit and interest, which wOl, we doubt not^ become tfa* 
mostpopular English history of Marie Antoinette."— <S^)ectotor. 
** This book is well written, and of thrilling interest"— ilcoefemy, 
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